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_ EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


N November 17 Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh 
C) ss back in England after their awe-inspiring Canadian journey 
and their short but happy visit to the United States. Two days 
later at Guildhall, in toasting the Princess on her return, Mr. Churchill 
said: ‘“‘ Madam, none has surpassed in brilliance and in living force the 
mission which you and your husband have just discharged. . . . The 
whole nation is grateful to you... and to Providence for having 
endowed you with the gifts and personality which are not only precious 
to the British Commonwealth and Empire . . . but will play their part 
in assuring and mellowing the forward march of human society all the 
world over.” 
Mr. Churchill’s words—so chivalrous and yet so convincing—must 
have found a ready response in the hearts of millions. 


Mr. Churchill gets to Work 


PEAKING in the same place a week or so previously, on the occasion 

of the Lord Mayor’s banquet, Mr. Churchill had dedicated himself 
and his Government to the task of restoring Britain’s power, influence and 
solvency, and to the supreme task of preserving peace in a divided world. 
He expressed his “ good and buoyant hope ”’ that the nation would give 
him “‘ its ungrudging aid in all matters of truly national import.” If they 
did, they might “in two or three years’ time” feel that they had “ not 
been led on wrong courses.” 

It is evident that Mr. Churchill intends the present Parliament to last, 
if not the full five years, at any rate long enough to allow his policy to 
justify itself by results. But there will be nothing dilatory about his 
administration. He has, indeed, already shown signs of that promptitude 
of action and personal initiative which the world expects from him. 
Early in the New Year he will—following Princess Elizabeth’s example— 
be visiting the United States and Canada. Much good may come of this 
transatlantic excursion, especially in the spheres of economics and of 
Western defence. Socialist “ diplomacy ” tended to be carried on too 
much through “ the usual channels,” with Ministers only intervening to 
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read ponderous briefs or make tactless statements. Mr. Churchill’s 
methods are entirely different; they have been proved, and improved, 
by a vast experience; and there is no man, alive or dead, who can com- 
pare with him as an exponent of Anglo-American friendship. These 
facts may help us to view even the immediate future with a certain amount 
of guarded optimism. 


Mr. Eden’s Popularity 


NOTHER convenient and hopeful factor is the great popularity of 

Mr. Anthony Eden, both at home and abroad. This statesman has 
managed to retain the confidence and affection of silly people, without 
being in the least silly himself, and without making any dangerous con- 
cessions to silliness. We will not attempt to analyse this remarkable 
feat; democracy moves in a mysterious way and its predilections defy 
analysis. But we must record our intense satisfaction that Mr. Churchill 
should have, as his trusted deputy and likely successor, a man who com- 
bines rare qualities of intellect and judgment with a popular appeal too 
often reserved for the mediocre. 


Touch and Go in the Middle East 


NE of Mr. Eden’s many grave problems is how to bring order and 

harmony out of the discordant chaos which threatens to overwhelm 
the Middle East. As might be expected, he is approaching this problem 
gently and with tact, though he has shown the necessary firmness about the 
Sudan and about our position in the Canal Zone. In particular, he has 
stressed: that negotiation with Egypt will be impossible so long as 
terrorism is allowed to continue. 

The outrages which have been occurring in the Canal Zone have 
naturally embittered opinion in this country, and the Press has tended to 
reflect the public mood. As a result the Egyptian people, and especially 
King Farouk, have been given short shrift by leader-writers and cartoonists. 


How the Press can Help 


EEDLESS to say, we share the indignation which is felt at the 
murder of our men in the Canal Zone; and we have no words to 
express our contempt for cynical plutocrats, who are using chauvinism as 
an outlet for mass-ignorance and mass-misery. Such behaviour is 
despicable not only because it is morally heinous, but also because it is 
grotesquely short-sighted. When passions have once been aroused, in 
Middle Eastern conditions, they will not easily be assuaged, and are all 
too likely to turn against those who have provoked them. 
We have no doubt that the Kremlin is watching developments in Egypt 
with pleasure and expectation; and we believe that the only alternative to 
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revolution in that country is that the King should assert himself and 
inaugurate a far-reaching programme of social reform. If he were to do 
this, and at the same time restore Egypt’s good relations with the British 
Commonwealth and other Western Allies on a footing of equality, he 
could save his subjects from the horrors which are otherwise impending, 
and could do a priceless service to the world cause of freedom. 

Will he grasp the opportunity before it is too late? We devoutly hope 
that he will, and we feel that the Press here should do nothing to make 
his decision more difficult. He has marked ability, and he knows this 
country better than most of our politicians and joprnalists know his. Let 
us show all the restraint and understanding that we can at this critical 
juncture. 


Hope in Korea 


S we go to press, the chances of a cease-fire in Korea seem to be better 

than at any previous stage in the protracted negotiations. Remember- 
ing General MacArthur’s premature optimism last Christmas, and bearing 
in mind that a cease-fire would not necesssarily be the prelude to a 
settlement, we are anxious to avoid all superfluous comment. But our 
hope is ardent, and our thoughts go out to the men who have fought so 
gallantly to uphold international law in Korea. 


A Timely Demonstration 


N October 31, while the change of Government still had all the 

charm of complete novelty, the Empire Industries Association and 
the British Empire League held a rally at the Central Hall, Westminster. 
This was addressed by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, the new Home Secretary, 
and Mr. L. S. Amery—that great and indomitable apologist of Empire— 
was in the chair. In the course of his remarks Mr. Amery said: 


We ought never, at the end of the war, to have gone to the United 
States to ask for help merely on the ground of our sacrifices in the common 
cause. We should have gone with an agreed programme of Common- 
wealth development—one that would have justified a loan regarded as a 
business proposition, not as a favour to be saddled with conditions to 
which the United States then attached importance, but which the event 
proved to be unfulfillable. . . . I cannot believe that America will now 
object seriously to a . . . development of co-operation within the Com- 
monwealth. They know that our strength is even more essential than that 
of Europe to the defence of peace in every part of the globe. 


We commend these words to all who are. concerned with economic 
policy in the new Government, and we trust that they will commend 
themselves to our American friends. Our first article this month is on 
much the same theme, and its author, Mr. Henry Drummond-Wolff, has, 
like Mr. Amery, worked for many years to vindicate the theory and 
practice of economic co-operation within the Commonwealth. 
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The King’s Speech 


DEBATE on the Address in reply to the King’s Speech is seldom 

satisfactory, because it roams over so wide a field. The latest one in 
the House of Commons was no exception, but that was certainly not the 
fault of the Speech itself. Mr. Attlee complained that the Speech exhibited 
** no clear line of policy whatever, except negations.” This was an absurd 
criticism, unless Mr. Attlee supposes that, for example, a policy of 
“‘ drastic action to reduce the growing inflation in our economy ”’ con- 
stitutes a negation. It is perfectly true that the new Government does not 
intend to introduce a large volume of major legislation during its first 
session, other than measures to denationalise steel and to strengthen the 
activities of the Monopolies Commission. But it is quite idiotic to sup- 
pose that the only way in which a Government can pursue a resolute and 
constructive policy is by introducing a large number of bills. The real 
test of the present Government will be its ability to resolve the most 
urgent problems which now confront the nation, and indeed the whole 
of the free world. Judged by this test, the Speech from the Throne merits 
warm approval. Incidentally, we heartily approve the decision of the 
Government to adjourn for a long Christmas Recess, during which 
Ministers can become fully acquainted with the work of their Depart- 
ments. When Mr. Churchill announced his decision in his speech on the 
first day of the debate, he was not, in his own words, “ treated with 
ordinary courtesy,” by the Socialist back-benchers. They might 
profitably have reflected, before indulging in such an orgy of bad manners, 
that Mr. Churchill has been a Member of the House of Commons, on 
and off, for 51 years, and that he has had a more varied Ministerial 
experience than any other man now living. 


A Working Majority 


ERHAPS the most encouraging feature of the opening days of the 

new Parliament, was the fine majority gained by the Government on 
the two amendments to the King’s Speech. It is safe to say that the 
Government possess a working majority, and that they have nothing to 
fear on important occasions. Officially, their majority over all other 
Parties is 15. But it is certain that they will normally receive the support 
of the Liberals, and this means that the Government’s effective majority 
is raised to 25. The Liberals do not want a third Election within a short 
time; three of their Members are dependent on Conservative votes; while 
Mr. Clement Davies does not seem to relish—so the outsider would judge— 
his present company on the Opposition benches. Everyone thought that 
the last Parliament would come to an end within a very short time, and 
yet it lasted for over a year and a half. There is no reason why the present 
Parliament should not last its full time, if that were necessary. In other 
words, despite the fact that their majority in the Election was not as 
great as had been hoped, the Conservatives have ample time in which to 
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prove that they can “‘ clear up the mess.”” They have also, in Mr. Harry 
Crookshank, a most effective and amiable Leader of the House, who has 
already shown his fitness for the great post he has been given. 


Mr. Butler’s Statement 


URING the first days of the new Parliament everyone was anxiously 

awaiting Mr. Butler’s announcement on the. general economic 
situation. The chief feature of this ‘* grave statement,” as Mr. Butler so 
justifiably called it, was the rapidity with which the situation had 
deteriorated, even since Mr. Gaitskell’s speech at the Mansion House’on 
October 3. Mr. Gaitskell had announced that the dollar deficit for the 
third quarter of 1951 was 638 million dollars, compared with a surplus of 
56 million dollars in the second quarter, and of 360 million dollars in the 
first quarter. This had seemed grave enough; and yet during the month of 
October alone, the deficit was 320 million dollars. In addition, during 
the third quarter, the United Kingdom had incurred a deficit with the 
European Payments Union of £183 million; and in October alone the 
deficit was £89 million. Finally, according to the latest Treasury esti- 
mate, the United Kingdom balance of payments for 1952 was likely to 
show a deficit of between £500 and £600 millions, while the gold and 
dollar reserves of the Sterling Area were likely to dwindle during the 
same year by an even larger amount. 

It is quite clear from these figures that the situation had deteriorated 
rapidly during October, as a result of the complete inaction by the 
Socialist Government during the month of September. In our view, 
Conservative propaganda has not as yet stressed this point sufficiently. 
Parliament should have been recalled during September, and His 
Majesty’s former Ministers summoned back from their holidays. 
It is common knowledge that many Ministers were aware that crucial 
decisions would have to be taken, and that they were only too happy for 
these decisions to be postponed until after the General Election. 


The Cuts 


R. BUTLER’S opening gambits are discussed at greater length in 

an article by Mr. Reginald Maudling, which we publish this month 

and which, we suggest, deserves close attention. We must apologise to 

Mr. Maudling for covering some of the same ground ourselves, but the 

fact that we feel obliged to do so merely emphasises the importance of 
the subject. 

Of course the Chancellor had no option but to take emergency measures, 

such as a reduction of the tourist allowance and cuts in a number of 

imports. We do wish, however, that more effort had been made to 
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explain to the public why the Government decided to cut imports of 
food, while tobacco, petrol, films and wine remained untouched. This 
decision was on the whole justifiable, but the reasons for it were somewhat 
complicated, and called for the most careful explanation. We believe 
that a senior Minister—preferably the Chancellor himself—should have 
expounded the Government’s case on the wireless, because the general 
public does not, unfortunately, pay overmuch attention to parliamentary 
reports. ; 

As regards tobacco, we appreciate the Government’s immediate 
difficulty. As Lord Swinton pointed out in the House of Lords, “‘ we 
have just passed the season of the year when the year’s American pur- 
chases (of tobacco) are bought.” Moreover, no Government can be 
expected to dispense with so valuable a revenue factor as tobacco on the 
spur of the moment—especially when tobacco purchases are helping to 
mop up surplus spending power in the community. But we are convinced 
that tobacco must eventually be cut, and that food imports must—and 
will—be given the highest priority. 


Two Great Tasks 


LTOGETHER, Mr. Butler cannot be blamed for the restrictive 

measures which he has been forced to take. But it would be delusive 
to suppose that such measures will of themselves constitute a permanent 
solution of Britain’s external problem. As the Economist has justly 
remarked, 


Europe cannot be blamed if it recalls that past crises have been allowed 
to develop, and then “cured” by the lazy expedient of cutting trade, 
hurting other people and forcing them to take similar action, rather than 
by a direct attack on the sources of British inflation that primarily cause 
them. 


The next sentence is even more suggestive: 


It is unfortunately true that Labour Ministers and their advisers fell 
into the habit of regarding the level of economic activity in Britain as a 
given factor in their calculations, and the levels of Britain’s imports and 
exports as flexible factors that could be adjusted when circumstances 
required it. 


This was exactly the attitude of Mr. Roy Jenkins, the Socialist Member 
for Stechford, who remarked in the course of the debate that “‘ one of 
the strengths of our position this year was that we did have rather more 
fat to take off as far as imports were concerned than we had in previous 
times of balance of payments difficulties.” There can be no permanent 
cure for Britain’s external ills until a Chancellor has taken resolute 
measures to combat inflationary pressure, and to strengthen the world- 
wide reputation of sterling. These are Mr. Butler’s two great tasks, and 
it is by his success in accomplishing them that he will be judged. 
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Monetary Policy 


WORD must be said about the monetary measures which Mr. 

Butler announced. It is unfortunate that these measures can only 
be fully understood by those who are familiar with the money market, 
and that their purpose can very easily be misinterpreted by semi-informed 
propagandists of the Left. The three main proposals in this field are as 
follows. First of all, the bank rate has been increased from 2 per cent. 
to 24 per cent. Secondly, new rates have been announced for market 
loans. (Here again, the increase in the rates will be very small; the 4 per 
cent. market rate for Treasury Bills, firmly pegged at this level since 1945 
through the activities of the “ special buyer,” has been abandoned, and 
the market’s tender rate for Treasury Bills will henceforward oscillate 
around 7 per cent.). Thirdly, Mr. Butler has taken the complementary 
step of “ bringing the floating debt into more manageable proportions 
by a short-term funding operation ’’—a step which will bring about a 
considerable reduction of the banks’ surplus Treasury Bills. 

These measures have been most carefully designed, and whereas none 
of them by itself would have any great effect, it is reasonable to claim 
that, considered jointly, they should exercise a disinflationary influence. 
As that very wise practical economist, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, pointed 
out in the House of Lords, these measures will enable the Bank of England, 
in conjunction with the Treasury, to regulate the size of the cash reserves 
of the clearing banks, and thus, indirectly, the volume of bank deposits. 
As to the cost of these operations, when allowance has been made for 
taxation, it is unlikely that the net additional charge on the revenue will 
exceed £16 million. As against this, Lord Balfour argued with 
justice that, if these measures reduced the inflationary rise by even 1 per 
cent., there would be a net gain from the Chancellor’s point of view. 


The Steel Debate 


R. SANDYS was given a stormy reception by the Opposition when 

he rose to announce the Conservative policy on iron and steel. 
The former Minister of Supply, Mr. Strauss, was particularly incensed 
at Mr. Sandys’s intention to use Section 4 of the Iron and Steel Act in 
order to hold the present position until legislation could be introduced. 
Section 4 of the Act provides that: 


The Corporation shall not, without my consent [that is, the consent of 
the Minister of Supply] in writing, take any action in the exercise or per- 
formance of their functions which will result in: 


(a) any alteration in the financial structure or management of any 
publicly owned company or of any other company under the 
control of the Corporation, or 

(b) the sale or disposal of the undertaking or any part of the under- 


taking of any such company or any securities held by any such 
company. 
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Mr. Sandys is clearly within his rights in using these extremely wide powers 
for whatever purpose he pleases. Here is a case where the sweeping powers 
conferred by a piece of dictatorial legislation will be used for the dis- 
comfiture of those who sponsored it! 

Mr. Strauss made one extremely important announcement during the 
course of the debate: 


We say that, if all or any section of this industry which is now to be 
handed over to private investors, when the time comes, as it inevitably will, 
to re-transfer the shareholdings to public ownership, those investors should 
be compensated on the principle that under no circumstance will the total 
compensation already paid out be increased. It follows, among other 
things, that in any such compensation calculation full account will be 
taken of any dividends which may have been distributed to stockholders 
in the intervening period, over the 34 per cent. provided by British Iron 
and Steel Stock. 

Mr. Strauss is well aware that, with the programme of capital development 
still in progress, the total assets of the steel industry are certain to be worth 
more in, say, three years’ time than they are worth to-day. In other 
words, in order to prevent the Conservative Party from carrying out its 
Election pledge to restore this industry to private enterprise, the Socialists 
are prepared to commit themselves to what the Economist has justly 
described as “a policy of deliberate and discriminatory confiscation.” 


Scandal at Scarcroft 


HE Yorkshire Electricity Board has been convicted before the Lord 

Chief Justice of spending on alterations to its administrative head- 
quarters a sum more than double what was authorised under licence 
from the Ministry of Fuel and Power. The evidence at the trial revealed 
a most disquieting lack of control over the spending of public money. 
The Board itself (its Chairman has been sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment) were too busy or too neglectful to exercise the most elementary 
scrutiny. No specification of the probable cost of the work was ever pre- 
pared. The Ministry were, if possible, even more to blame. They had 
asked for no reports upon the progress of the alterations until the matter 
was raised in a parliamentary question. In his summing up, Lord Goddard 
commented severely on the readiness of almost every witness (the Deputy 
Chairman was an honourable exception) to pass the blame on to someone 
else. Mr. Donald Kaberry, M.P., whose agitations, ventilated in the 
Yorkshire Post, lead directly to the enquiry and prosecution, has per- 
formed a public service by his perseverance. Much more will be heard 
of the case, and there is good hope that as a result parliamentary practice 
may be revised so as to allow Members a better opportunity to inform: 
themselves about the activities of the nationalised industries. 


Control: Fact or Fiction ? 


: HAT,” asked Lord Goddard, “is the object of their (the Ministry’s) 
control? ...It is that a Government Department may say 
whether a building is necessary, and secondly, whether in view of the 
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available man-power and materials, they can properly authorise a certain 
sum to be spent.” These words raise wider issues than the control of 
capital expenditure within one industry or branch of an industry. Econo- 
mists, and those politicians who from time to time assume the strait- 
jacket of responsibility for economic affairs, are never tired of pointing 
out that the greatest single obstacle to progress and a higher standard of 
living is the shortage of capital resources—money for investment in such 
necessities as houses and power stations. The Scarcroft revelations will 
confirm widespread fears about how effectively the slender resources now 
available are being allocated and managed at the present time. Assi- 
duous readers of the Economic Surveys note every Spring that so many 
millions are destined for the use of this or that spending Department. 
But on what basis can the allocations be made to the Departments if 
specifications for work in contemplation are not demanded? Where is 
the Treasury control if reports are not called for? Compared with the 
vast national turnover of income the amounts which can be allotted each 
year to capital development are tiny. This cannot be helped, but it is all 
the more necessary that they should be assigned where-proper evidence 
shows them to be most urgently needed, and that their subsequent handling 
should be followed up and checked. For this task the Treasury main- 
tains the necessary mechanism within the Departments. It appears 
highly necessary that there should now be a Minister—Sir Arthur Salter 
perhaps, or Mr. Eccles—charged with a special responsibility for seeing 
that it is effectively used. 


“Taking Stock ”’—By the B.B.C. 


"THE B.B.C.’s arrangements for their programme reviewing the Election 
results on the day after the poll.struck more than one listener as 
exceedingly odd. ‘“ Taking Stock’ included comment from officials of 
the three Parties, and from selected newspaper editors, candidates and 
voters. The candidates were from a Bedfordshire constituency where the 
Conservatives had indeed been successful, but where, it was forcibly 
pointed out, Labour had considerably increased its poll, although their 
man had been prevented by illness from taking any part in the Election. 
Of the newspapers represented by their editors one was Conservative, 
one Liberal, and two—the Daily Herald and the New Statesman— 
Socialist. These two were given the first and the last word respectively. 
The Party officials were Miss Maxse, from the Conservative Central Office, 
Mr. Fothergill, and Mr. Morgan Phillips. Mr. Phillips’s remarks were 
presented with all the practised cogency of a full-dress party political 
broadcast. Miss Maxse was more extempore and—probably for that 
reason—less effective. This was not the fault of the B.B.C., but they 
might at least have pronounced her name right! Mr. Phillips contrived 
to intervene at considerably greater length than the others throughout the 
discussion, and he also was given the last word. 
This programme, presented at a time when political interest was at its 
height, and certain to command the attention of a wide audience, was 
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bound to rank in effect as a party political broadcast of deep significance. 
The B.B.C. may be indignant if the impartiality of its programme direc- 
torate is called in question: but it can hardly be surprised. 


Prospect for Housing 


R. HAROLD MACMILLAN has made it clear that the Con- 

servative target of 300,000 houses a year will not be achieved in 
1951, nor, in all probability, in 1952. This is not surprising, and it is 
important to emphasise that no Conservative leader during the Election 
campaign held out any promise that this rate of building would be 
achieved during the Government’s first year of office. There is, however, 
every prospect that considerably more houses will be completed in 1951 
than in 1950, and there seems no reason whatever for defeatism over the 
prospect of an annual rate of 300,000 houses a year being attained during 
the lifetime of the present Parliament. Mr. Macmillan has shown 
admirable wit and judgment in his answers to questions, while his Under- 
Secretary, Mr. Ernest Marples, has revealed his unrivalled knowledge 
‘of the building industry in his replies to debates on the Adjournment. A 
remarkable feature of these last weeks, as Mr. Macmillan justly pointed 
out, has been the way in which Socialist Members have given the impres- 
sion that they hope the Conservative housing programme will fail to 
reach its objective. Socialist back-benchers seem far keener on securing 
party points than on the provision of better accommodation for their 
grossly over-crowded constituents. 


Those ‘* Election Promises ”’ 


T is being constantly suggested that the Conservatives, in the course of 

the Election, promised easy times and more material benefits. That is 
absolutely false, and it is worth while recalling the words which appeared 
on page one of the Conservative Election Manifesto. 


There must be no illusions about our difficulties and dangers. It is 
better to face them squarely, as we did in 1940. The Conservative Party 
will do our best to make things better all round, but we do not blind 
ourselves to the difficulties that have to be overcome, or the time that will 
be required to bring us back to our rightful position in the world, and to 
revive the vigour of our national life and impulse. 


An immense amount of play has been made with Lord Woolton’s refer- 
ence to “red meat” in his Election broadcast. In. actual fact, Lord 
Woolton never made any: specific promise, but merely pointed out the 
connection between supplies of meat and increased production. The 
truth is that no Government ever took office at a more difficult time. Six 
years of Socialist misgovernment have left us-in an economic position 
perilous in the extreme, just at the moment when we have to embark on a 
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rearmament programme of unexampled magnitude. But we are firmly 
of the opinion that, given time and the co-operation of organised labour, 
the present Government could succeed in its task. 


The Real Opposition 


HE main obstacle will not be in Parliament. The Government’s 

majority may be small, but it is not unworkable. Mr. Churchill and 
his colleagues would have a moderately fair field for their activities if they 
had only to contend with a Parliamentary opposition. 

But, of course, the real opposition is outside Parliament. It is in the 
trade unions ; it is working relentlessly in the factories, in the docks, 
in the mines—and even in the public services. The General Council of 
the T.U.C. has declared for co-operation with the new Government, but 
this declaration has already been disowned by important elements in the 
coal-mining industry, and Mr. J. B. Figgins of the N.U.R. has recently 
written: ‘‘ The centre of gravity for the workers has shifted from Parlia- 
ment to the head offices of the trade unions.” Whatever the “ official ” 
Labour attitude may be, and whatever Mr. Attlee or Mr. Deakin may say, 
trouble is brewing in the industrial areas of this country. We must 
prepare to face a nation-wide attempt to sabotage our Government and 
our Parliamentary institutions—an attempt which will be both more 
carefully planned and more skilfully executed than that of 1926. 


Revolutionary Forces 


R. FIGGINS’s remark which we have just quoted is, in effect, a 

revolutionary remark. Revolutions may come suddenly and 
violently, or they may come gradually and stealthily. The process of 
subversion may be open or it may be secret; and those who take part in 
it may or may not be fully conscious of what they are doing. But there is 
all the difference in the world between Socialist revolution and progressive 
Parliamentary reform; and those who advocate the former are deceiving 
themselves and others if they ask to be regarded as loyal British Parlia- 
mentarians. 

Moreover, Conservatives are deluding themselves if they think that the 
recent Election has in any way counteracted the revolutionary trend of 
Socialism. The Labour Party actually increased its vote in the country— 
partly owing to the Communists’ change of tactics—and the Conservative 
Party was only elected because it succeeded in obtaining a larger share 
than the Socialists of Liberal votes which were going begging. In spite of 
the national and international crises, in spite of all the mistakes and 
muddles of the Labour Government, and in spite of the manifest disunity 
of the Labour Party, there was virtually no swing from Labour. This is the 
supreme fact in current politics, and it must be viewed as a portent, if not 
a symptom, of revolution. 
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Communism in our Midst 


HE Marxist, materialist poison is, alas, more active in Britain than 

membership of the British Communist Party would suggest. In the 
trade unions Communist secretaries and shop-stewards have an influence 
out of all proportion to their numbers. They are able to exploit the 
ignorance, the credulity and the disillusionment of the rank and file. They 
are constantly spreading the foul doctrine of class war. 

Looking back to the last century, we may well be struck by the way in 
which religion saved this country from the worst consequences of industria- 
lisation. The Christian faith, in various forms, undoubtedly transcended 
the inhumanity of factory and slum; it gave self-respect to the meanest 
worker, and often provided the one vital link between employer and 
employed. 

To-day Christianity is on the defensive and, since human nature abhors 
a religious vacuum, Communism is threatening to take its place. Com- 
munism is based upon material values, and these are visibly supplanting 
Christian values. Cinemas are becoming more important than churches, 
and millions of parents—still good-natured for the most part, but fatally 
misguided—are bringing up their children to regard this world as an end 
in itself. 


The Only Answer 


ITH these grim realities in mind, we wish our readers a happy 
Christmas. We must not be escapists; when unpleasantness has to 
be faced, we must face it squarely. 

But, as we have said earlier, there are grounds for hopefulness, even in 
the contemporary world. And anyway Christmas, for those who believe 
in it and who accept its timeless message, is the one complete, unfailing 
answer to all despondency. 
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PREFERENCE OR PERDITION 


By HENRY DRUMMOND-WOLFF 


HE establishment of a system of 
protective and preferential tariffs 
would provide effective national 
protection and international reciprocity 
and would restore and consolidate free 
enterprise and freedom. It would 
enable Eastern and Western nations to 
deal bilaterally, regionally and multi- 
laterally and thus remove some of the 
principal causes of tension. It would 
help to restore the independence of 
satellite countries and enable them in 
co-operation to attend to their own 
development and defence. Finally, it 
would assist Germany and Korea, split 
by the ‘rival economic, political and 
strategic systems of the Soviet Union 
and the Western Allies, to reconstruct 
their unity and sovereignty without 
recourse to closed economies, infiltra- 
tion and force of arms. It would enable 
them to play their part in a co-operative 
system of world security. 

General, protective, most-favoured- 
nation rates of tariff, though applied 
multilaterally, are discriminatory in 
respect of commodities. It is illogical 
that preferential rates of tariff, dis- 
criminatory in respect of commodities, 
of the balance of trade and of payments, 
and of the territories concerned, should 
not be established. Such bilateral and 
regional action alone can provide stable 
and enduring multilateralism. 

Protective and preferential tariffs 
efficiently applied do not constitute 
trade barriers. By regulating produc- 
tion and channels of trade, they provide 
for the co-operation of controlled and 
free economies and for the relaxation of 
control without risk of mass unemploy- 
ment and chaos. The removal of 
anomalies in their detailed application 
and the efficient use of protective and 
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preferential tariffs depend upon the co- 
operative exercise of sovereignty, with 
treaty freedom, in the following ways. 

Protective tariffs would safeguard the 
development of free enterprise, employ- 
ment, wages, salaries, profits, revenue 
and currency issue—without inflation. 
They would create stable and expanding 
channels of trade enabling surplus pro- 
duction to be exchanged for essential, 
external supplies of goods and raw 
materials, while keeping international 
debt within manageable proportions. 
They would establish regional economy 
and organisation for common develop- 
ment, migration and defence. They 
would be applied item by item to 
balance payments, to establish widening 
and overlapping circles of trade and 
currency stability and thus to reduce or 
eliminate the so-called dollar gap. They 
would be applied uniformly to the trade 
of individual countries as a whole for 
regional organisation and balance of 
payments purposes. They would ex- 
pand bilateral, regional and multilateral 
trade, but a general most-favoured- 
nation rate of tariff would be applied 
when preferential tariffs for specific 
purposes were not required. 

The initiative for the redirection of 
international policy should come from 
the British Commonwealth in harmony 
with areas like Western Europe whose 
voluntary association as _ sovereign 
countries is needed. Opposition to such 
initiative should be anticipated. The 
fallacy that discrimination means war 
will be reasserted. Attempts will be 
made to obscure the wider issues by 
endless discussions in respect of indivi- 
dual commodities and rates of tariff. 
It will be alleged that certain members 
of the Commonwealth and foreign 
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countries have no desire for preferences. 
But unilateral and permissive action 
can be taken. No country will refuse a 
preference when it is given. Unilateral 
preferences lead to bilateral reciprocity. 
A series of bilateral preferences lead 
first to regional and then to universal 
multilateralism. 

The unity and power of the Com- 
monwealth depend upon _ imperial 
preference and an imperial economy, 
the foundation of its development and 
defence. The establishment of perma- 
nent and unrestricted imperial prefer- 
ence will in practice depend on the 
modification of the most-favoured- 
nation clause to allow for the inter- 
national exchange of preferences. 

The case for the redirection of inter- 
national policy that the British Com- 
monwealth requires is strengthened by 
the continuing crisis in foreign affairs. 
The modification of the most-favoured- 
nation clause in international treaties 
and the establishment of a rule of 
reciprocity would so remove economic 
conflict as to facilitate agreement in 
other matters. 

Constructive action should be set in 
motion by a preliminary declaration on 
the following lines : The most-favoured 
nation clause should be transformed 
from an unconditional to a conditional 
form under a_ general settlement 
dealing with the international causes 
of tension. Such a _ transformation 
would be made without prejudice 
to the maintenance of existing 
controls and regulations. Such action 
would be permissive and would be- 
come effective as an alternative only 
when a general settlement had been 
reached or normal conditions re-estab- 
lished. The unconditional clause would 
no longer be applied to the free 
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countries so that their regional co- 
operation might be strengthened. A 
conditional clause would be incorpo- 
rated into all trade and other treaties as 
soon as a general settlement had been 
reached or normal conditions re- 
established. 

Opinion both here and in the United 
States, and in different political parties, 
is moving steadily away from the 
fallacies which were so fashionable at 
the end of the last war, and which have 
since been impeding our own recovery 
and the establishment of a balanced 
world economy. Many highly placed 
people are now prepared to accept what 
six years ago they would have angrily 
rejected, and to abandon what they 
were then blithely commending. Of 
course, time and euphemism are neces- 
sary in such cases: political conver- 
sions are nearly always gradual, and 
are hardly ever admitted. For instance, 
many Free Traders have been and are 
discovering, with every appearance of 
originality, that the British Empire and 
Commonwealth should be regarded as 
a distinct economic entity. Politicians 
are not, alas, so exclusively concerned 
with the salvation of their country and 
of the world, that they can altogether 
forget the need to save their own faces. 
But if they will only take the right 
decisions, by all means let them save 
their faces—however unlovely ! 

The Conservative Party is in a strong 
position, because it has been sounder 
than any other on imperial preference 
and kindred matters, and because it has 
recently regained the initiative. I am 
sure that it will be loyal to its principles 
and that it will help to build a sane 
economic order in the world. 


H. DRUMMOND-WOLFF. 


BUTLER’S OPENING MOVES 


By REGINALD MAUDLING, M.P. 


HE new Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer began his first speech to 

the House of Commons with 

these dramatic words, “I have a grave 
statement to make to the House.” 

The state of this country’s economy 
after the departure of the Labour 
Government was revealed throughout 
the Debate on the King’s Speech. The 
facts that were presented were all of the 
most serious nature. Coal stocks were 
quite inadequate. Food supplies were 
in a position of danger equal to that of 
1941. Stocks of wheat, margarine, 
sugar and butter were all well below 
the 1941 level. 

Most serious of all, as the Prime 
Minister told the House in his opening 
speech, the crisis in our balance of pay- 
ments is worse than in 1947, and even 
worse than the crisis that preceded 
devaluation in 1949. To quote the 
Prime Minister’s own words : 


Confidence in sterling is impaired. In 
the present half-year, we are running 
into an external deficit at the rate of 
£700 million a year compared with an 
annual rate of surplus of about £350 
million in the same period a year ago. 
That means a deterioration of more than 
£1,000 million a year. 

The latest estimates show that in 1952, 
on present trends and policies and with- 
out making any allowance for further 
speculative losses, the United Kingdom 
would have a deficit on its general 
balance of overseas payments of between 
£500 million and £600 million, and the 
loss to the central gold and dollar 
reserves in the transactions of the sterling 
areas as a whole with the rest of the 
world might be appreciably more. 
These figures mean, in short, that we 
are buying much more than we can 
afford to pay for from current earnings, 
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and this can only in time lead to 
national bankruptcy. 


This, then, was the situation that 
faced the new Government. In almost 
every sphere of economic activity urgent 
problems jostled with one another for 
the attention of the Cabinet. Yet 
throughout them all it was possible to 
discern a single economic theme. All 
these critical shortages—whether of 
coal, food or foreign exchange—indi- 
cated clearly the effects of over- 
consumption arising from _ chronic 
inflation. 

The total money demand of the 
British Government and public for 
goods and services from at home and 
abroad has outstripped our earning 
capacity. We have been running into 
debt abroad, and running down stocks 
at home, because, in plain terms, we 
have been over-spending our national 
income and, therefore, drawing on our 
savings. 

This process has already gone too far. 
As in the case of a private individual 
who over-spends his income, so with a 
nation, the downhill process inevitably 
gathers speed unless drastic action is 
taken to check it. The confidence of 
all who have business relations with the 
spendthrift is shaken. As he tries to 
borrow more, so they seek to lend him 
less. The creditors wonder whether 
Mr. X’s cheques will bounce ; the 
traders of the world wonder whether 
the pound sterling will continue to drop 
in value, and so they demand early pay- 
ment for the goods they have sent us, 
and, conversely, hold up payment for 
British goods they have bought, in the 
hope of getting a more favourable 
sterling exchange rate. 
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In this way the direct drain on our 
reserves caused by our importing more 
than we export is dramatically increased 
by the speculative activity of traders 
abroad, who are losing confidence in 
sterling. Drastic action is necessary to 
avert real disaster. But drastic action, 
if successful, may produce really striking 
results. For if the Government, in 
putting right the balance of payments, 
at the same time restores confidence in 
the pound, the pendulum of speculation 
which has swung so sharply against us, 
can swing equally dramatically in our 
favour. 

For these reasons Mr. Butler had to 
act rapidly and decisively. After a mere 
ten days at the Treasury he had to pro- 
duce a series of measures which would 
not only go a long way towards reduc- 
ing the gap in our balance of payments, 
but would also impress upon people 
abroad the new Government’s determi- 
nation to do everything necessary to 
restore confidence in sterling. 

The new Chancellor was, therefore, 
very much limited by the circumstances 
in which he found himself. The nature 
of the crisis dictated to a large degree 
the nature of the remedies. Action had 
to be taken that would be swift and 
directly effective, and the measures that 
he could introduce were strictly limited 
by the capacity of the Treasury machine 
and the Bank of England. In the case 
of import cuts, to take the most striking 
example, the Chancellor had to take 
over the preparatory work already done 
under the previous Chancellor, because 
the urgent dangers he was facing 
demanded the employment of the 
weapons closest to hand. 

The Chancellor’s remedies fall really 
into two separate categories. In the 
first place he had to introduce drastic 
import cuts, designed to effect a direct 
reduction in the overseas deficit ; 
secondly, to outline his policy for 
attacking the rather longer-term, but 


more fundamental, problem of inflation 
in this country, through monetary and 
fiscal means. 

On balance the arguments in favour 
of the Chancellor’s action in cutting 
imports seem decisive. It is true that 
many objections can and have been 
raised. For a start, it is, to say the 
least, disappointing that we should 
have to turn about completely and go 
back on the process of liberalising 
European trade. Those who believe 
that the most hopeful path to European 
unity and stability lies through economic 
co-operation, whether they live in 
Western Europe or in America, cannot 
fail to be disappointed to see such a 
blow dealt to their hopes by Britain, 
and especially by the Conservative 
Party, which has so strongly advocated 
both freedom of commerce and Euro- 
pean unity. It may be argued, also, 
that restrictive measures of this kind to 
deal with a balance of payments prob- 
lem are an illusion, because they set up 
an immediate chain-reaction among 
other countries, which retaliate by cut- 
ting their imports of British goods. 
Finally, it is undeniable that the effect 
of import cuts is to add immediately to 
the problem of inflation in this country, 
because the amount of goods available 
in the shops will be substantially cut 
while spendable incomes suffer no 
equivalent reduction. 

Yet all these arguments, strong 
though they be, are over-ridden by the 
supreme consideration that, if we go on 
living beyond our means at the present 
rate, we shall in a very short space of 
time be without credit or cash reserves ; 
in a single word, bankrupt. It would, 
no doubt, be far more pleasant to bridge 
the gap by increased exports than by 
reduced imports. But unfortunately 
there is no time to spare. Import cuts 
alone can produce results in time, so 
import cuts there must be, and we must 
face the consequences. 
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The most serious consequence of all 
will be the aggravation of inflationary 
pressure in the home market. But here 
it is quite clear that we cannot escape 
from our problem. A trade surplus is 
always inflationary, a trade deficit 
always deflationary : but one moment’s 
reflection will suffice to realise that no 
nation in Britain’s position as a great 
importing country, and the trustee of 
sterling, can afford to solve her problem 
of domestic inflation at the cost of a 
continuing trade deficit. 

There may well be more reason for 
criticising the details of some of the 
cuts. Is it necessary, for example, to 
concentrate so much on European 
imports ? Why has so much emphasis 
been placed on food, rather than 
tobacco, for example, or films ? It is 
not easy to be certain, at the moment of 
writing, of the answers to these ques- 
tions. There are, of course, many 
specific international obligations that 
we cannot override. In the situation 
we have now reached many foreign 
currencies are as hard to us as the 
dollar. As for tobacco, this is a com- 
modity that cannot be rationed, and 
while a reduction in a rationed import 
can be evenly spread by the use of the 
rationing system, experience has shown 
the chaos that can arise from any sub- 
stantial reduction in tobacco supplies 
that is not accompanied by a stiff rise 
in price to reduce individual demands. 

The merits of individual decisions, 
no doubt, can and will be debated as 
their effects become clearer ; but what- 
ever the conclusion reached in the 
particular instances, the main principle 
of imposing the import cuts seems 
inescapable. Yet the import cuts will 
prove in the long run as unavailing as 
devaluation proved to be, unless they 
are accompanied by really effective 
measures to deal with domestic inflation. 

We are facing, for the third time 
since the war, a crisis of confidence in 
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sterling, arising from Britain’s apparent 
unwillingness or inability to live within 
her income. If confidence in sterling 
throughout the world is to be restored, 
it must be made clear that such a crisis 
is not going to happen again. Mr. 
Butler obviously intends to attack the 
problem by both monetary and fiscal 
means. He intends to reduce infla- 
tionary spending on borrowed money 
through his credit restriction measures, 
and he intends to reduce the inflationary 
spending of the Government by cutting 
the departmental estimates. 

The monetary measures are to be 
taken immediately, and indeed, had to 
be taken immediately if they were to 
produce any effect abroad. The previous 
Chancellor had tried to control credit 
by means of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, and by trying to impose on the 
Banks the duty, for which the banking 
system is not designed, of discriminat- 
ing between would-be borrowers of 
equal credit status on grounds of the 
importance of their respective activities 
to the national economy. Mr. Gait- 
skell’s credit policy was in fact one of 
planning to be done by other people. It 
did not work. All the time the tap was - 
kept open, through which the authori- 
ties supplied the money market with 
unlimited cash. The various measures 
taken by the new Chancellor, of which 
the raising of the bank rate was only 
one part, are designed to reassert the 
control of the Central Monetary Autho- 
rities over the credit system. A similar 
intention is reflected in the increase 
from 3 per cent. to 3? per cent. in the 
rate of interest charged to local authori- 
ties, though this will be offset in the case 
of housing through the medium of the 
subsidies. 

The Chancellor’s measures are not 
dramatic. Those who talked about a 
4 per cent. bank rate have no doubt 
been disappointed. But they are a 
definite step in the direction of better 
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credit control and dearer money. They 
mark the end of the inflationary regime 
in the Treasury, and the Chancellor 
made it quite clear that, while he hoped 
they would prove sufficient, he would 
not hesitate to go further if events 
should prove this necessary in the 
defence of sterling: 

The Chancellor refused to produce 
any programme of cuts in Government 
expenditure, saying that it would be a 
sign of levity to do this after so short a 
period at the Treasury. But he made 
it quite clear that, during the estimates 
season that is now beginning, the most 
strenuous efforts will be made to elimi- 
nate waste and to reduce expenditure. 
There can be no doubt that the success- 


ful carrying through of this process is 
quite essential to the success of the 
Chancellor’s whole policy. 

To sum up, Mr. Butler was faced 
with the most serious situation that ever 
confronted an incoming Chancellor. 


Of the measures he has proposed some - 


will take effect immediately ; others will 
follow. Together they form a con- 
structive policy for dealing with the 
crisis of 1951. Whether they will prove 
adequate events alone can show ; but 
if they do not, there can be no doubt 
that the Conservative Government will 
not shrink from any further measures 
that our national safety or solvency 
may demand. 
R. MAUDLING. 


THE MIRACLE OF ARAMCO 


By K. WESTCOTT JONES 


ITH the strangulation of the 

\ X Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s 
Abadan refinery and the in- 
evitable damage being done to the 
expropriated British company’s con- 
cession by misguided Persian nationali- 
sation methods, a new light is shed upon 
the vast desert land of Saudi Arabia. 
All at once, the ancient Arabian king- 
dom has become host-nation to the 
mightiest enterprise in the Middle East 
—the Arabian-American Oil Company. 
Only a day’s journey by tanker from 
troubled Abadan is the bustling oil 
terminal of Ras Tanura, jutting out into 
the hot, salty waters of the Persian Gulf 
from the blazing sandy shores of 
Mohammedanism’s most impregnable 
stronghold. Over a concession area of 
440,000 square miles, limitless quanti- 
ties of oil locked in rock domes two 
miles below the desert have been 


successfully tapped and piped to new 
refineries and stabiliser plants. 

It was difficult to coax an oil con- 
cession out of proud and despotic King 
Ibn Saud. British applications had 
always been turned down, but late in 
1933 a group of American oil com- 
panies managed it, at a time when the 
Saudi Arabian Exchequer was particu- 
larly low, by the offer of abundant 
royalties, and the promise to fit them- 
selves into the country without extra- 
territorial rights. Four big companies 
—California Standard, the Texas Com- 
pany, and Standard of New Jersey each 
with 30 per cent. holdings, Socony 
Vacuum with 10 per cent.—formed 
themselves into the Arabian-American 
Oil Company (now known throughout 
the Middle East—and most of the 
world—as “‘ Aramco ”’) and sent teams 
of geologists disguised as Bedouins to 
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THE MIRACLE OF ARAMCO 


AERIAL VIEW OF ARAB EMPLOYEES’ QUARTERS AT DHAHRAN. 


search for suitable drilling sites. These 
men had to learn Arabic, to wear 
beards and Arab robes, to be especially 
respectful of the strict Wahabi Sect 
customs encountered in the north- 
eastern part of Saudi Arabia, and to 
remember at all times that they were 
working among touchy, backward no- 
mads who had never even seen—let 
alone worked with—infidel foreigners. 

Nearly five years passed before oil in 
commercial quantities was located and 
brought to the surface. Aramco had 
come to the brink of collapse following 
successive drilling failures when sud- 
denly Dammam Number 7 well gushed 
at 7,000 feet! That was the turning 
point of Aramco’s fortunes, and saved 
the situation as dramatically as in any 
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Hollywood film about wildcatters in 
Oklahoma. Soon a small refinery was 
erected at Ras Tanura, with a nearby 
jetty for tankers. But operations had 
scarcely begun when the Second World 
War broke out and stifled the new 
enterprise. Fear that the Germans 
would overrun Egypt and subsequently 
penetrate beyond the Suez Canal caused 
the withdrawal of all but a skeleton 
staff of Americans—barely enough to 
maintain existing equipment through- 
out the uncertain years until the Afrika 
Corps was liquidated and no further 
Nazi threat existed in the Middle East. 

Further up the Persian Gulf, long- 
established Abadan was supplying the 
needs of an oil-thirsty war, hardly 
aware of the insignificant refinery on 
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the barren Arabian shore that had 
dared to intrude and challenge Anglo- 
Iranian’s might. Persia was securely 
occupied by British and American 
troops in the southern half, and by 
Russians in the north. Her oil was well 
guarded, but Saudi Arabia stood empty, 
alone, and apparently useless. So it 
was, until the location of total war 
swung across the globe to the Far East 
with the defeat of Germany, and a new 
heavy demand for oil was made. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff approved high 
priorities for expanding Aramco’s con- 
cession and stepping up production 
tenfold. Tankers began to load Saudi 
Arabian oil at Ras Tanura destined for 
the intensified war effort against Japan. 

By September, 1945, the basic 
Aramco plant was ready. One thousand 
Americans, assisted by imported semi- 
skilled workers and a raw labour force 
of about 5,000 Saudi Arabs, had com- 
pleted the first stage of development, 
sweating throughout the blazing sum- 
mer in average shade temperatures of 
115° ; but as there was little shade out 
in the deserts most of them suffered 
mid-day heat reaching 160°. 

Then the Pacific War ended suddenly, 
before any appreciable quantity of 
Arabian oil was on the move. Aramco, 
now committed heavily, decided to con- 
tinue expanding and to compete with 
Anglo-Iranian in the World’s markets. 
More and more men were rushed to the 
inhospitable lower gulf ; fine new air- 
conditioned towns were created out of 
bare desert in less than two years ; 
fresh wells were sunk and stabiliser 
plants built. Headquarters town of the 
concession was Dhahran, a model city 
opened in 1947, with trim lawns and 
flowers, all coaxed into growth with 
infinite patience and not a little 
engineering skill. 

As production soared—from just 
under a million tons of crude oil in 1944 
to 26 million tons in 1950—royalties to 
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King Ibn Saud mounted accordingly. 
Vast sums reach the Saudi Arab Ex- 
chequer every year, all in golden 
sovereigns which Aramco buys on the 
free markets of the world and flies into 
the desert kingdom by special aircraft 
at four-monthly intervals. From each 
ton of oil lifted out of the country, the 
King receives roughly £1, whether it goes 
out via the new Trans-Arabian pipeline 
(1,068-mile long metal monster recently 
constructed between Abgaiq and the 
Lebanon seacoast at Sidon) or by 
tanker from Ras Tanura. 

The greatest emphasis is laid by 
Aramco on the maintenance of friendly 
and tactful relations with the Wahabi 
Arabs. Perhaps they suspected what 
might happen in Persia, where labour 
and royalty problems have occurred in 
the past. Anyway, they took great pains 
to ensure that the King and his 
Ministers had no complaints to make 
against American generosity and ad- 
ministration. | Hopelessly ignorant 
Bedouin nomads have been trained for 
semi-skilled jobs, while men who ten 
years ago had never seen a wheel or 
understood its function are now driving 
Diesel locomotives on the new Trans- 
Arabian Railway. 

By its labour relations Aramco 
measures its success and security for the 
future. They have sought—and I 
believe from personal experience in 
Saudi Arabia that they have found— 
the happy medium between the extremes 
of teaching too many Arabs the inner 
workings of the oil business and its 
markets, which might result in a 
catastrophic take-over such as _ that 
which has overwhelmed Anglo-Iranian, 
and running the concession entirely as 
an American. extra-territorial enter- 
prise, which could lead to riotous 
destruction and anti-infidel slaughter in 
a strictly Moslem land. Actually, some 
Saudi Arabs are now being trained for 
junior executive positions, but this step 
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is mainly for sound economic reasons, 
since there is a fairly high percentage of 
staff turnover among the Americans, 
and nearly 1,000 dollars a month will be 
saved on each man, if local replace- 
ments can be arranged. 

Service pins are presented by the 
company to its native employees who 
have completed “ long ”’ service of five 
years with Aramco. Three pins mean 
15 years, and when I was in Ras Tanura 
last year, six Saudi Arabs had earned 
the triple broach, which, considering 
that the concession has only been 
operating since 1934, seemed pretty 
good going. Tall sheik-like Saleh 
Sawayigh, the Saudi Arab recruiting 
agent for Aramco at Dammam, in the 
heart of the drilling area, was one of 
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these men. Speaking remarkably good 
English—with a slight American accent 
—he enthusiastically indicated the 
obvious benefits which the expanding 
concession was bringing to his country. 
Schools, where none existed before ; 
increased water supplies and developed 
oases, with ten times greater crop 
production ; medicine and health ser- 
vices, previously almost unknown ; 
mechanical transportation, where only 
the camel had trod; lastly money, 
where none had ever before been 
handled. 

Some of his earlier recruits—husky 
Saudi Arabs like Sulaiman Habib, a 
butcher at the Aramco Commissary at 
Qatif with 10 years’ service ; Saleh Ali, 
now a laboratory tester after 12 years 
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SERVICE TO ARAMCO. 


with the oil company ; Mohammed Ali 
of Dammam, a linesman who helped to 
rig the new telephone system construc- 
ted by the company across Arabia from 
Dammam to Jeddah on the Red Sea— 
endorsed Sawayigh’s remarks without 
any prompting. Taught to read and 
write both English and their own lan- 


guage while on the pay-roll, they 
seemed most impressed with the con- 
sideration given to extra teaching of 
the Koran and the fact that they could 
now understand and appreciate it 
properly. All the refinery shift workers 
are given time off for prayers several 
times a day, while Friday (the Moham- 
medan Sunday) is observed by Aramco 
as the weekly holiday. This pleases 
King Ibn Saud, and does more than 
extra pay to keep these devout Wahabis 
contented. 

The loss of Abadan, disastrous 
though it is to Britain and the sterling 
area oil consumers, has not alarmed 
Aramco. They feel their concession is 
safe far into the foreseeable future, 
while the abundant deposits of high- 
grade crude oil deep beneath the 
Arabian sands have hardly yet begun 
to flow. Soon Arabia will become the 
world’s biggest supplier, earning pheno- 
menal riches and attracting secondary 
industries which may well transform 
the ancient desert. 

K. Westcott JONES. 


AMERICA SEES A CORNER 
TURNED 


By DENYS SMITH 


LMOST without noticing it the 

A wes world has turned an 
important corner on its arduous 

and patient journey to a stable peace. 
By a fortunate coincidence it has turned 
it at a time when a new opportunity 
exists for Britain and America to get 
into step and move forward side by side. 
During the past twelve months Soviet 
imperialism has not advanced a single 


inch, and the balance of initiative on 
this side of the Iron Curtain has shifted 
from the Communist to the Western 
world. That is a fact of tremendous 
significance. Within the Western world 
itself new economic strains are showing, 
and a serious organic weakness has 
been exposed in the Middle East. But 
the Western world has not yet lost its 
capacity to deal with these two problems 
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successfully. They have not yet ad- 
versely affected the balance between 
East and West. 

The advent of a Conservative Govern- 
ment in England with Mr. Churchill at 
its head has provided the opportunity 
for mending the rifts in Anglo-American 
relations, an essential step in preventing 
any reversal of the present hopeful 
trend. To the Congressman, and the 
man-in-the-street generally, who dis- 
liked the Socialism of the Labour 
Party, this change of government means 
that England has once again become a 
country with whom it is a pleasure to 
co-operate. To Administration officials, 
grown weary of the dilatory and un- 
imaginative approach of a moribund 
Labour Cabinet, it opens a welcome 
vista of a new start and fresh ideas. If 
the many facets of American criticism 
levelled at the late, but unlamented, 
Government had to be concentrated 
in a single word one would linger for 
a while on “ unimaginative,” on “ short- 
sighted, ” ‘‘ second-rate” or “ uninspir- 
ing,” but would undoubtedly settle in 
the end on the monosyllabic “ dull.” 
Americans realise that the future may be 
no easier, but it will at least be livelier. 

The necessary repair work on Anglo- 
American relations does not only re- 
quire new men with new tools, but, like 
all repair work, it also requires the 
right kind of weather. A more favour- 
able climate has been created by the 
remarkable personal triumph achieved 
by Princess Elizabeth on her brief two- 
day visit to the American capital. “I 
am sure that we will all do a better job 
for world peace because your visit here 
has tightened the bonds between us,” 
the President said in bidding his Royal 
guests goodbye, and he meant it. 

A major sign that the balance of 
initiative has shifted to the West is that 
Russia, instead of trying to start things, 
has recently been-trying to block things 
which the West has started. It at- 
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tempted to block the Japanese peace 
treaty at San Francisco and the Pacific 
security pacts signed at the same time. 
It is attempting to block the liquidation 
of the war with Germany. It is at- 
tempting to block the extension of the 
North Atlantic treaty, and has sent a 
threatening note to Turkey. It is 
attempting to block the revision of the 
Italian peace treaty. Its own initiatives 
have failed. The Communist threat to 
Greece has been checked. Every Rus- 
sian device to overthrow Tito, from 
subversion to assassination, has failed. 
Russia has failed to wrest Southern 
Korea from the Western orbit. It has 
failed to seduce Western Germany into 
any relationship with Communist East 
Germany. The tide has really begun to 
turn. Why has Russia failed in all its 
recent efforts? The reason is un- 
doubtedly because the West has been 
growing in unity and in military 
strength. Communist efforts will con- 
tinue to fail if Western strength and 
unity continue to grow. It can there- 
fore be taken for granted that Com- 
munist efforts will be redoubled to 
check that growth and disrupt that 
unity. But there is also danger that 
Russia, contemplating all these failures 
and reading the lesson of great atomic 
flashes in Nevada, may become reckless 
and decide that she must strike now, or 
never. 

One tried and true Russian method 
which has always met with some success 
is to launch a peace propaganda cam- 
paign. Professions of peace can lull the 
West into relaxing its security pro- 
gramme and, if one of the Western 
partners can be lulled more than 
another, the same propaganda cam- 
paign can also serve to weaken Western 
unity. This time the West has seized 
the psychological initiative and launched 
its own peace campaign in advance of 
the Russians. If the Korean truce 
talks are successfully concluded, a more 
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plausible excuse for relaxing the rearma- 
ment effort would be furnished. But 
the argument that since tension between 
East and West appears to be less a 
reduction of the present burdensome 
defence programmes can be contem- 
plated is falsely seductive. It is the 
same kind of logic which would main- 
tain that since there is no crime we need 
no police force, when it is the strength 
and efficiency of the police force which 
has led to there being no crime. 

The hesitancy shown in the United 
States towards Mr. Churchill’s proposal 
for a personal meeting with Stalin is due 
to the fear that, despite Yalta and 
Potsdam, too much public reliance will 
be placed on Russian promises. There 
is a danger also that if such talks were 
held, and ended with nothing accom- 
plished, the situation would be worse 
than before. Instead of bringing peace 
nearer they might have created a feeling 
that peace was impossible. That is a 
proposition the United States rejects as 
firmly as any nation. It would prefer 
to achieve peace and security through a 
“ fool-proof ” disarmament plan such 
as that presented jointly with Britain 
and France in Paris. But since the 
Russians have rejected it, then peace 
and security must be achieved the hard 
way by restoring the balance of military 
power. From a military point of view 
Russia at this moment could forcibly 
seize the greatest strategic prize in the 
international struggle, the industrial 
area of Western Europe. It would 
scarcely seem possible that the Kremlin 
would risk the swift retaliation of the 
American strategic air force, but there 
can be no real feeling of assurance in 
face of even a remote possibility. 
Hence the new emphasis on the speedy 
creation of a European defence force 
discussed by President Truman and 
General Eisenhower in Washington, 
and by N.A.T.O. leaders in Europe. 
Once the danger of Europe being held 


as a Red hostage is over, the West can 
breathe more easily. 

Mr. Truman has said that Russian 
agreements are not worth the paper they 
are written on. He was using the word 
“‘ agreement ” as distinct from “ settle- 
ment.” An agreement implies a pledge 
by Russia to do something; a settlement 
would amount to a recognition of 
existing conditions by Russia. There 
was, for example, a Western agreement 
with Russia about Berlin which was 
broken. There was a settlement of the 
Berlin blockade when Allied strength 
had shown that the blockade could not 
succeed. The aim of American policy 
is to build up areas of strength which 
will make a general settlement possible, 
but as for an agreement it has felt the 
fire and has been warned. 

While we are engaged in this semantic 
exercise, it might also be noted that there 
is a difference between the hope of peace 
and the expectation of peace. The 
whole Western world hopes for peace 
and for an end of existing international 
tensions. But the expectation of peace 
is a different matter, and it must be 
confessed that the expectation of an 
immediate ending of present tensions 
seems to be far less strong in the United 
States than in France or England. 

The Middle Eastern situation provides 
an object lesson which might well be 
applied to the broader international 
field. The decline of British strength in 
that area has led to the breaking of 
international agreements. If British 
strength had been maintained trouble 
might have been averted. The agree- 
ments in other words, since they could 
not have been broken, would have 
remained settlements. But now the 
whole: of Islam has become a flaming 
sore, marked by social unrest, economic 
distress and political assassination. A 
negative nationalism is rampant, seeking 
only to tear down, with no thought of 
what is to follow. The theory seems to 
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be held that once you get rid of foreign 
influence the golden age will follow 
automatically. The danger point will 
come when disillusionment sets in and 
the peoples of the Middle East find that 
though foreign influence has gone life is 
no better and no happier. Then Com- 
munism will have its opportunity. This 
is what Mr. Acheson had in mind when 
he said last month (October 17), refer- 
ring to the action of the Egyptian 
Government : “ The spirit of respon- 
sibility to others requires that no nation 
carelessly precipitates events which can 
have no constructive end, but which by 
their nature create those elements of 
confusion and weakness which tempt 
aggression.” 

There is another object lesson to be 
drawn from the Middle Eastern situation 
which some sections of British opinion 
might take to heart. The suspicion of 
British intentions and complaints of 
British domination heard in the Moslem 
world have, at times, been echoed in 
Britain with reference to the United 
States. In America they sound just as 
absurd as do Moslem charges against 
Britain at home. There is resentment 
expressed in some British quarters at 
American “ domination” in Europe, 
when it is in part the result of failure of 
British leadership in Europe. Nations 
accustomed to turning towards London 
for guidance found a hesitancy and a 
preoccupation with domestic affairs. 
Socialist Britain, after quitting the 
bridge of the ship, became increasingly 
suspicious of American motives and 
ultimate objectives when America set 
its hand to the wobbly wheel. There 
have equally been complaints of 
America not moving quickly enough to 
shore up British power in the Middle 
East, which have led to counter- 
complaints that past British policy 
appeared to be one of refusing to 
surrender responsibility and at the same 
time doing nothing to assert it. 
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But America is not entirely free from 
blame. Her encouragement of Israel 
undoubtedly helped to anger the Arab 
States, though the trouble in Persia, 
which had nothing to do with the 
creation of Israel, shows that the exist- 
ence of Israel is only a contributing 
cause to the present chaotic conditions. 
A more serious charge is that the United 
States, in the traditional encouragement 
it gave to nationalism, has been prone 
to consider nationalism in a vacuum. 
America herself in the relatively recent 
past practised this type of nationalism 
and so perhaps does not even now see 
the full importance of gearing the 
achievement of complete national inde- 
pendence with the growth of a feeling of 
international responsibility. The first 
tendency of the American public was to 
feel sympathetic towards Persia and 
Egypt, struggling to be completely free 
from a colonialism they approximated 
to their own. But this is an attitude 
which is being corrected by events. Now 
that London and Washington seem to be 
talking about the problem from a basis 
of mutual confidence rather than from 
mutual suspicion, an improvement can 
be expected. 

As for the economic crisis, Americans 
have taken assurance from the preli- 
minary measures already announced 
that the new Government will attack it 
with determination and courage. This 
is the first essential for securing Ameri- 
can co-operation in the task. There is 
a clear recognition here that the world 
gravely needs the fastest possible resto- 
ration of British solvency as an indis- 
pensable part of the restoration of 
British international prestige. And 
here one might turn once again to the 
contribution made by Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Duke of Edinburgh. Often 
beneath the superficial appearance of 
polite approval ceremonial visits have no 
good effect—where indeed they do not 
have a harmful one. Some group feels 
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slighted, arrangements go wrong, crowds 
are left disappointed. But nothing like 
this happened during the Royal visit to 
Washington. It was an unqualified 
success. The Princess showed a charm 
and a quiet dignity combined with 
friendliness, which completely won the 
hearts of the normally apathetic Wash- 
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By G. B. 


DAM the author, we know, 
Ast! a rib wherefrom he 
fashioned his women ; once we 
would have said his heroines, but the 
dictionary defined “ heroine ”’ as “‘demi- 
goddess, heroic woman,” and since the 
passing of the Victorian era, I am afraid 
we may find that there are several she- 
devils sardonically created by the male 
writer, who spring to mind more vividly 
than most of the old-time heroines. 
For instance, Somerset Maugham’s 
Mildred from Of Human Bondage : 


**T thought you were never coming.” 

**T like that, after keeping me waiting 
all this time. I had half a uted to go 
back home again.” 

“But you said you’d come to the 
second-class waiting-room.” 

“I didn’t say any such thing. It 
isn’t exactly likely I’d sit in the second- 
class room when I could sit in the first, 
is it?” 

And the wife of Mr. Polly, on whom 
H. G. Wells really need not have 
bestowed a name like rippling water and 
more musical than Minnehaha : 


Since he and Miriam rarely talked, 
and Miriam thought honour and his 
recent behaviour demanded a hostile 
silence, he ate fast and copiously and 
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ington crowds. The arrangements were 
voted perfect, and the Royal couple 
perfection. The warmth of feeling they 
engendered will long endure, and the 
glances across the Atlantic will be 
kindlier because of the memories they 
left behind. 
DeENyYs SMITH. 


WOMAN ” 


STERN 


soon gloomily. He ate alone, for she 
refrained, to mark her sense of his 
extravagance. 


And Rosa Dartle, whose rapid enig- 
matic flow of conversation so bewildered 
young David Copperfield : 


“* Miss Dartle,” I returned, “‘ pray do 
not think. 

“T don’t !”’ she said. ‘“‘ Oh dear me, 
don’t suppose that I think anything! I 
am not suspicious. I only ask a 
question. I don’t state any opinion. I 
want to found an opinion on what you 
tell me. Then it’s not so? Well! I 
am very glad to know it.” 


And Meredith’s Countess de Saldar, 
the tailor’s daughter, a gorgeous snob 
to end all snobs, of the same pedigree as 
E. F. Benson’s Lucia. And Becky 
Sharp, whose fascination is incontest- 
able, does she, strictly speaking, qualify 
as a heroine ? This author’s choice in 
horror’s, however, is a winsome little 
number from the P. G. Wodehouse 
portrait-gallery : 


She was definitely the sort of girl who 
puts her hands over a husband’s eyes, 
as he is crawling into breakfast with a 
morning head, and says: ‘“* Guess 
who !” 


“A MAN’S WOMAN ” 


Nobody can deny that these ladies 
are not only far more fun than any 
strictly classical notion of a heroine, 
but probably easier to create ; as the 
phrase goes: “They write them- 
selves.” Whereas the only three en- 
chanting “ heroines ’”’ whom I can name 
at the moment are Elizabeth Bennet and 
Rosalind and Natasha. All the world 
is in love with Elizabeth Bennet, but as 
she did not emerge from the rib of 
Adam, we may not consider her in our 
present survey ; and as for Arden’s 
Rosalind and Tolstoy’s Natasha, once 
we ignore time and space, to travel as 
far back as Shakespeare, or as far east 
as Russia, there will be no end to it, and 
from this Christmas until next we shall 
still be reminding one another of some 
really exciting specimen we have left 
out : “Oh, but we must have Guine- 
vere!” or ‘What about Oriane, 
Duchesse de Guermantes ?” or “‘ How 
could we forget Helen of Troy ?” 
Poets and dramatists, too, had better 
be thrown out of what must necessarily 
be a brief investigation. Which limits 
us roughly to the last hundred years of 
English fiction, and excludes any chance 
of our quarrelling on the merits of 
Candida as a candidate, or Cleopatra, 
or Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Who, in fiction, is pre-eminently a 
“* man’s woman ”—a woman who has 
no appeal for her own sex ? The answer 
comes pat: Irene Forsyte. Men 
would die for Irene if she were trans- 
lated into real life : yet most women 
are inclined to be suspicious when 
confronted with this Edwardian Deirdre 
of the Seven Sorrows ; a little resentful, 
not alone of her feminine loveliness, her 
dim gold hair, her dark eyes and soft 
voice, but because they feel that some- 
how something is not quite fair, that she 
is a get-away-with-murder heroine, 
possessing a secret way to stir men’s 
blood, exploit their worship and 
chivalry. And what could they possibly 
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see in her, Soames and Bosinney, Old 
Jolyon and Young Jolyon and little 
Jon, that they cannot drive her from 
their bones ? “All that pretence of 
goodness,” scornfully ; “‘ why, she was 
just a cheat. She wasn’t dragged to the 
altar in a trance, was she, when she 
married poor Soames ? And look at 
poor June losing Bosinney, and look at 
poor Jon having to give up Fleur. I 
much prefer Fleur; she was a little 
pirate, but at least honest.” 
Nevertheless, Galsworthy said, in a 
Preface to the Forsyte Saga, that it 
was : “an intimate incarnation of the 
disturbance that Beauty effects in the 
lives of men . . . a concretion of dis- 
turbing Beauty impinging in a posses- 
sive world.” Yes, Irene represents that 
femme fatale whom all men desire to 
possess ; the eternal belle dame not 
always sans merci ; evidence that men 
find sorrow more alluring than laughter 
(anyhow in books); though more 
usually they celebrate their Dream of 
Fair Women in poetry ; and when they 
come to prose, write gleefully, often 


‘wickedly, of little madams who bring 


ruin in little ways. 

Queen Flavia and other Ruritanian 
ladies and princesses in novels by 
Antony Hope, Stanley Weyman, Justin 
McCarthy, also belonged to the Irene 
school ; they came downstairs trailing 
their long dresses, and wearing a bunch 
of laces at their throats ; sometimes 
they carried an ostrich-feather fan and 
moved it slowly to and fro ; the demure 
ingénue would lay a few natural flowers 
against her rippling hair ; in French 
novels of the same period she “‘ trembled 
in his arms like a wounded bird.” 
Maurice Baring often produced his 
version of an unsmiling femme fatale ; 
in Cat’s Cradle he called her Blanche ; 
she usually married into diplomatic 
circles and was invited to a great many 
diplomatic parties in Paris and Rome ; 
she, too, was beautiful and unhappy iin 
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the Irene-Iseult tradition ; so it speaks 
well for the author’s sense of absurdity 
that in his Lost Diaries he should have 
so brilliantly parodied Iseult’s first 
meeting with Sir Tristram : 


Papa and mama were both very 
fidgety and mama kept on pulling me 
about, and telling me that my hair was 
badly done and that she could see day- 
light between the pleats of my frock. 
I nearly cried and papa said: “ Leave 
the dear child alone ; she’s very good.” 
. . . I sang the Provencal orcharc song. 
.. . Sir Tristram said: “ Charming, 
charming, that’s German, isn’t it ; how 
well taught she is. I do like good sing- 
ing.” Then he yawned, although he 
tried not to, and papa said he was sure 
Sir Tristram was tired, and that he would 
take him to see the stables. Sir Tristram 
then became quite lively and said he 
would be delighted. 

When they had gone, mama scolded 
me, and said that I had behaved like a 
ninny. 

In the pre-Ruritanian period, our 
male authors were oddly infatuated 
with the unhand-me-sir genus of young 
heroine, a girl of one idea; that she 
might be violated at any moment by 
any male tiger who happened to be 
round. Dickens was largely responsible 
for the manufacture of this shrinking 
maiden : Kate Nickleby, Agnes Wick- 
ham, Little Emily, Esther Summerson, 
Mary Chuzzlewit and Lucy Manette, 
who all had to be constantly supported 
in their hour of need ; Bella Wilfer was 
a charming exception. But how fasci- 
nating was a mature Mrs. Nickleby 
compared with her daughter Kate ; 
how, indeed, we dote on Mrs. Nickleby; 
and understand the gentleman in small 
clothes wooing her with raw vegetable 
gifts thrown over the wall, and tumbling 
down the chimney to fall at her feet 
(till led away by his keepers !) Neither 
could Thackeray animate Amelia Sedley 
with warmth and gaiety ; her little 
friend Becky Sharp might have had 
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grave faults, but she was certainly 
better company on a rainy afternoon. 

After Dickens and Thackeray, and 
before we come to the moderns and 
neo-moderns, Blackmore’s Lorna 
Doone would receive quite a goodly 
number of votes; and Meredith, 
Trollope and Thomas Hardy must 
claim attention. One of Trollope’s 
heroines I am reserving for high award 
in the finals, together with Meredith’s 
most bewitching girl. But Diana of the 
Crossways meddled in politics and 
could not keep a secret; Richard 
Feverel’s Lucy was not particularly 
interesting ; we prefer Lord Ormond’s 
Aminta and Harry Richmond’s Prin- 
cess Ottilie, both a distinct improve- 
ment on the insipid Victorian heroines 
already listed ; perhaps they were a 
little too inclined to have their own 
wilful way with men ; were there any 
controversial articles published at that 
time: ‘Do Men Like Imperious 
Women ?” Thomas Hardy’s Marty in 
The Woodlanders and Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles were the natural victims 
of men; their griefs were real and 
earthy and inarticulate. Marty, poor 
child, passionate and dumb, long ago 
broke our hearts in the last pages of the 
book. 

And here we might take a long jump 
landing us almost within range of the 
present day, to wonder at a pair of 
sisters who fail to be desirable because 
they are too articulate, Margaret and 
Helen Schlegel in Howard’s End, by 
E. M. Forster. The book itself is 
intensely provocative and human and 
alive, but he seems to take a curious 
pleasure in handicapping his heroines 
from the start; the very name of 
Schlegel can hardly be redeemed from 
heaviness, even by calling the younger 
sister Helen; and he has all but 
murdered Margaret with certain deadly 
adjectives: voluble, shrill, toothy, 
argumentative ; Margaret especially we 
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like and respect, as much for her un- 
selfishness and rueful humour as for 
her essential integrity, her power to 
connect, which is shown on the title- 
page to be the theme of the book : 
“* Only connect.”” Yet no woman writer 
would dare introduce us to Margaret 
Schlegel just as she stands, and blandly 
challenge us to disbelieve a statement 
that she was wooed with passion by Mr. 
Wilcox ; perhaps it takes an eminent 
scholar and Fellow of Cambridge to 
declare that so it was. 

If the wind bloweth where it listeth 
when a male author sets out to create a 
live woman, and if listeth means, as I 
imagine it does, where it damn well 
wants to, it listeth to blow in some very 
strange places. David Garnett wrote a 
fantasy about a married couple who 
were ordinary and contented till some- 
thing happened to them not at all 
ordinary and rather a strain on con- 
tentment. What did happen is con- 
tained in the title: Lady Into Fox. 
As far as I remember, “ Lady” was 
nice but not particularly attractive till 
her metamorphosis into fox, when she 
became irresistible ; the effect, I sup- 
pose, of reducing her to a form at once 
simple and gay. It may be that en- 
chantment is eleven parts accident and 
one part deliberately willed ; Barrie, 
for instance, had his individual formula 
for a heroine ; they are motherish and 
Wendyish and wise, they come out of 
funny-bones, they are pawky and un- 
born and might-have-been and all sorts 
of unhealthy things like that; yet 
perhaps, being a genius, if he had let 
them alone and not tricked them out in 
this manner so distressing to the modern 
stomach, he might have left us just one 
woman fit for immortality. He almost 
did, in Grizel ; for Tommy and Grizel 
was conceived in his finest hour. 

Returning to this tricky business of 
pulling it off, I hardly know whether to 
be glad or sorry that once only in nearly 
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half a century of my otherwise complete 
adoration for Max Beerbohm and all 
his works, he gave me the luxury of 
admitting that he had not quite pulled 
it off when he wrote Zuleika Dobson. 
In his merry burlesque on the suscep- 
tible youth of our Universities, Zuleika 
was intended to display the destructive 
effect of what we might call a-hundred- 
witch-power magnetism: Cleopatra 
and Helen of Troy rolled into one. If 
we have sometimes hesitated at the 
word genius, there need be no debate 
before using it of Sir Max, whom I once 
elected first lord of a treasury called the 
Perfection Box, designed conveniently 
to hold those who were not literary 
giants, but as good as the giants. 

We have already awarded a prize to 
Somerset Maugham for one of the two 
outstandingly unattractive women in 
fiction ; his Mildred was a lady for 
whom the adjective “ gracious” even 
for five minutes would be a considerable 
over-statement. The second award 
went to Miriam in H. G. Wells’s Mr. 
Polly. On the other hand, we cannot 
pretend to care deeply for all the proud 
Lady Marys of his middle period ; nor 
for his band of dark rebellious Ann 
Veronicas, emancipated young women 
who read science at Cambridge and 
were in at the start of an era that finally 
won the vote for women. But in a 
different class, Ann Pornick, Kipps’s 
girl, was a darling, and so was the stout 
woman at the Potwell Inn ; both will 
endure, for they come alive of their own 
accord, without undue labour and hard 
breathing by their author. 

His colleague and friend, Arnold 
Bennett, would hardly forgive me for 
discarding Hilda Lessways, moody and 
passionate and difficult through a Five- 
Town trilogy ; because he may never 
have been aware that his beloved Hilda 
was an addict to the sin of self- 
dramatisation ; his two sisters from 
the same district, Sophia and Constance 
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Baines in The Old Wives’ Tale, were 
delectable as schoolgirls and in their 
Victorian maidenhood, and remained so 
till the last chapters when death ended 
their tale. 

Pulling forth a couple of authors 
from the ’twenties and ’thirties, Aldous 
Huxley and Michael Arlen, Huxley’s 
most delightful feminine contribution 
was Two or Three Graces—the same 
Grace ; and Michael Arlen set out 
cheerfully in quest of these charming 
heroines, as though all the audacious 
adventures of the Arabian Nights could 
be transferred to modern London ; 
written in the raciest Arlenese, the 
result was a best-seller ; nevertheless, 
when Iris March, that lovely loveless 
lady, crashed her car into a tree she 
called Harrods, that was the end of her 
type as well as of The Green Hat. 

We cannot hope to explain by cool 
clear logic those heroines whom our 
personal fancy has chosen for survival. 
Only one thing, for me, can kill her 
elusive quality from the start : if she be 
heartless. Do we not love Rosalind, 
and Elizabeth Bennet and Natasha for 
their humanity, the warm-blooded life 
in them, their mischief and gaiety ? 
And who can deny that Christina 
Elliott at the Cauldstaneslap was equally 
enchanting ? Never till we met her in 
Weir of Hermiston had Robert Louis 
Stevenson given us a woman worth our 
remembering ; and never again, for he 
died leaving this book a fragment. And 
next in our pageant, from The Small 
House at Allington, Lily Dale—‘ dear 
Lily Dale—for my reader must know 
that she is to be very dear, and that my 
story will be nothing to him if he do not 
love Lily Dale ”’—so Trollope wrote, 
taking a chance, for his open favour 
might have slain her, but instead we 
agree with him ; “ dear Lily Dale ” was 
conceived in the true Rosalind vein. 
Meredith said he loved Dahlia Fleming 
best of all his girls, but granting that he 


had first right to choose, we ourselves 
must gently set Dahlia aside for the sake 
of Clara Middleton, that “‘ dainty rogue 
in porcelain ” who knew by instinct how 
to deal with an egoist. 

Standing barefoot in the doorway of 
studios in the Quartier and Montmartre, 
wearing her old regimental jacket, 
hands on hips, eyes a-sparkle, this frank 
boyish Trilby was unforgettable and 
wholly fascinating during the years she 
sat as a model . . . till by Svengali’s 
hypnotism she learnt to sing in tune, 
and became a thorough bore. 

Stevenson, Trollope, Meredith, du 
Maurier were all 19th-century writers. 
Who from our own times has contribu- 
ted a five-star vintage in women ? 
Maugham’s Rosie in Cakes and Ale has 
all the generous compassion, the careless 
disregard. of consequences, that we need 
for a heroine. I liked his Kitty, too, in 
The Painted Veil, mainly because she is 
not static, but grows and changes, 
beginning as a shallow, grabbing little 
suburban arriviste, and ending (not 
because the author says so, but because 
we ourselves have been allowed to 
watch her gradual development) with 
some of that steady courage we expect 
in a heroine ; in the last few chapters, 
her remorse for old silly crimes is 
extremely moving, without going to the 
extreme lengths of a deathbed. Comp- 
ton Mackenzie’s Lily in Sinister Street, 
one of his early books, can really only be 
described by a piece of cheap slang 
which hitherto. I have struggled to 
avoid : “ She’s got what it takes.”” We 
need not, however, mind using. it of 
Lily, for she was dishonest and heartless 
and lazy and listless and a fool ; yet 
somehow I can never walk in Kensing- 
ton Gardens on a misty late afternoon 


‘ without still seeing her as Michael Fane 


saw her then, in his boyish infatuation, 
swaying towards him through the trees, 
and signalling with her muff. Nor have 
I the faintest wish to go on remembering 
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her, yet here she is again, tantalising as 
a dream, haunting the walk beside the 
canal in Maida Vale. Jenny Pearl, the 
same author’s little Cockney heroine of 
Carnival, is worth a hundred of Lily ; a 
child of the slums, she dances to the 
barrel-organ and then in the chorus of 
the Alhambra Ballet ; mutinous, im- 
penitent, pretty Jenny Pearl !—who 
married a horrible old Cornish farmer 
for the sake of a crippled little sister, 
and he shot her for being unfaithful. 
Even then, she never became the senti- 
mental heroine of tradition—‘* What, 
me ? Not so soppy!” 

And also shedding elegance of phrase, 
Grahame Greene’s latest heroine, Sarah, 
repeats over and over again in her 
diary : “I’m a bitch and a fake,” by 
genuine humility convincing us she is 
neither. Grahame Greene and Evelyn 
Waugh, with no discernible resembl- 
ance, seem to be linked as Dickens and 
Thackeray, Keats and Shelley, Chester- 
ton and Belloc have been wedded, by 
those inconsequent marriages not made 
in heaven, but quaintly pleasing to our 
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matchmakers on earth. Evelyn Waugh 
has once hit the gold with an enchant- 
ress: Julia in Brideshead Revisited ; 
but Agatha Runcible also lives on, 
enfant de son siécle, with a sort of tragi- 
grotesque immortality. Moreover, by 
a master-stroke in psychology, he has 
also won heroine status for an old tired 
woman, Helena, mother of the Emperor 
Constantine, as with a sudden accession 
of strength, she gives her prosaic, swift, 
businesslike orders at one of the supreme 
moments of the world. 

We cannot by taking thought add one 
cubit to our stature ; neither, appa- 
rently, by taking thought can we create 
an enchanting woman ; the wench is 
just an accident and that is all there is 
to it. Mrs. Patrick Campbell may have 
summed it up when she said to me in 
1929, disdaining the Constant Nymphs 
then in vogue : “‘ They skip about, they 
don’t wear skirts, they have flat breasts. 
When we were girls, we were like young 
princesses |” 


G. B. STERN. 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN 
STAGE 


By J. C. TREWIN 


HAVE just come from London’s 

| seve theatre, the little Mermaid, 
snug behind a villa in St. John’s 
Wood. It is an unexpected place, one 
that an Elizabethan—if he should find 
himself in Acacia Road—would recog- 
nise as a theatre. There is a platform- 
stage, a jutting prow backed by a tiring- 
house gay with colour: the audience, 
in a few rows of seats steeply-raked, 
watches the play given flexibly and 


with speed. Bernard Miles has begun 
with The Tempest. It is acted com- 
petently—and spoken by Miles himself 
as Caliban, and Clifford Evans as 
Prospero, with something beyond com- 
petence—but the evening’s delight is the 
flash of the production, the intimacy of 
it all. It is not just a finicking experi- 
ment ; any Elizabethan-Jacobean pro- 
duction on the Mermaid stage must 
have our respect. 
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It seems right that twelve months’ 
Shakespearean playgoing (from Sep- 
tember, 1950) should end with The 
Tempest. It would have been good to 
say that the season began with Henry 
the Sixth: Part One. No, alas! But 
I can boast—it will be the envy of 
collectors—that during the year I saw 
the very rarely acted second part of 
Henry the- Sixth at the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre done uncommonly 
well, and produced (by Douglas Seale) 
with an ability that I hope was widely 
recognised. 

Sir Barry Jackson has had so many 
disappointments during four decades 
at Birmingham that he took in his 
stride the local neglect of Henry the 
Sixth. The usual things happened. 
For the first few weeks the theatre was 
attended only by a sprinkling of the 
faithful (from places as far distant as 
Scotland and South Devon). Then the 
news went round, and—also as usual— 
the final performances were crammed. 

Part Two acts better than it reads. I 
went to it dubiously and spent the after- 
noon in excitement. There is no need 
to ask how much of the play Shakes- 
peare wrote or did not write. The 
point is that it emerges as a theatrical 
blaze : the faction-fights, muddled in 
the text, come out clearly in perform- 
ance. Many lines haunt the mind : 
Cardinal Beaufort’s death-bed cry : 


He hath no eyes, the dust hath 
blinded them. 

Comb down his hair ; look, look, it 
stands upright 

Like lime-twigs set to catch my 
winged soul 


and York’s last salute to Salisbury : 
That winter lion, who in rage forgets 


Aged contusions, and all brush of 
time... 


In spite of Paul Daneman’s masterful 
Jack Cade (he was also Beaufort), the 
Cade scenes that in the book appear to 
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be so rewarding, trailed away in the 
theatre. It was the first part that 
excited, with Rosalind Boxall’s young 
tigress of a Margaret, and, especially, 
Jack May as Henry the Sixth. I had 
met this young actor once before when 
he acted John of Gaunt for the 
O.U.D.S._ Now he presented an un- 
canny picture of the King who wished 
only for peace, to be left alone, to have 
no part or lot in the faction-struggle, 
the Wars of the Roses. In Part Three 
he says : 


O God! methinks it were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swain. 


Jack May’s Henry, fitted more for 
cloister than court, moved through the 
play wan and drooping, a royal wraith. 
I hear him yet as he says : 


Even so myself bewails good 
Gloucester’s case 

With sad unhelpful tears, and with 
dimm’d eyes 

Looks after him and cannot do him 
good. 


This was an afternoon indeed. Mr. 
Guthrie and. Mr. Hunt might take a 
look at Part Two. 


The Old Vic reopened in Waterloo 
Road with an inventive Twelfth Night, 
though Illyria was architecturally stark. 
Hugh Hunt was blamed for letting the 
comedians enjoy themselves with such 
roustabout vigour ; for letting Robert 
Eddison turn Aguecheek into a mil- 
dewed zombie with a telescopic neck 
(on its own lines a cunning portrait) ; 
and for allowing Roger Livesey, an 
acrobatic Toby, to flourish on ladders, 
stilts, and a see-saw. It was enjoyable, 
even if the Malvolio lacked any tang 
and Illyria was short of the lyric quality. 
Happily, Peggy Ashcroft was there with 
an enchanting Viola, never principal- 
boyish ; and I remember the rapt 
pause at the end before she answered 
Sebastian with the words “ Of Messa- 
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line.” Collectors of ingenuities noticed 
the turning of Feste into a worn figure 
who would be superseded one day by 
Fabian. Neat but unnecessary. Here 
we had the trouble that has afflicted 
much Shakespearean production : the 
resolve to be different at all costs. 

During the year this was less obtru- 
sive than it has been. The Vic’s other 
revivals, Henry the Fifth and The Merry 
Wives, were traditional and reasonable. 
True, some of the speaking in Henry 
the Fifth was uneasy, especially in the 
smaller parts : a twenty-line actor who 
finds that Shakespeare has tossed to 
him such largesse as “‘ In the very May- 
morn of his youth,” should not let it 
flop to the ground. Incidentally, if 
there must be cuts, why snatch from 
Canterbury his famous line, “‘ The sing- 
ing masons building roofs of gold” ? 
(This was cut at Stratford as well.) 
Still, at the Vic all was sure while Alec 
Clunes was with us. If he did not bring 
to Henry a Waller’s trumpet-notes, he 
used his voice richly without listening 
to it. He could lift our hearts at the 
right moment in “God for Harry, 
England, and Saint George !”’, and he 
could express also the “little touch of 
Harry in the night” and revel in the 
dog-French courtship (remember the 
royal linguist’s thud on donc). 

In comparison, the Stratford-upon- 
Avon Henry the Fifth during the 
summer disappointed. By then we had 
grown tired of Stratford’s permanent 
set, the rough timber frame intended to 
approximate to the “‘ wooden O.”” And 
the King was. insufficient. Richard 
Burton, an actor intelligent and con- 
trolled, does not yet stir the spirit : his 
Henry did not remind us that (as Dr. 
Dover Wilson has pointed out) the 
theme is heroism, that Henry is the 
ideal hero. Earlier, Burton had played 
Prince Hal on a subdued note, as of a 
man overcast by a fear of the future ; 
that was effective in its way, but his 
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crowned Henry never took the mind. 
The Stratford season filtered into the 
sand where it should have ended on a 
flood-tide. 

Earlier there had been better things. 
It was an excellent idea of Anthony 
Quayle to present four histories in 
sequence, though I wish they could 
have been performed from the begin- 
ning of the season and not brought in 
over a period of four months. The 
festival began well. The auditorium 
had been reconstructed, the notorious 
“Stratford gap” closed. Actors and 
audience were together at last. In the 
Historical Cycle Mr. Quayle used Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch’s galleried timber frame- 
work on an uncurtained stage. It was 
useful for keeping the action in flow, 
and in the first three histories—Richard 
the Second and the two Henry the 
Fourths—there was much to bring the 
plays vividly to life. For example, 
Michael Redgrave’s Richard, though it 
did not quite bridge the gulf between 
vain autocrat and contemplative artist ; 
the same actor’s pelting Hotspur, blazon 
of the North with a Border accent ; 
and the Bolingbroke-Henry the Fourth 
in which Harry Andrews, nobly master- 
ful, found the parts for which he was 
born. Anthony Quayle had a bold shot 
at Falstaff, better in Part Two; he 
lacked, I felt, true gusto, pleasure in a 
fine sherris. As an interlude in the 
Histories we had a production of The 
Tempest. This opened with a stylised 
balletic storm—to deny the full fury of 
the tempest is to deny much—but the 
magic soon conquered. Michael Red- 
grave’s Prospero was a Blake prophet, 
and I have never seen a more sensitive 
Ariel than Alan Badel’s spirit of 
another element, no tricksy flutterer. 
Loudon Sainthill devised an epitha- 
lamic masque of formal beauty. But 
if The Tempest is reproduced, Michael 
Benthall must look to his opening 
scene. 
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Mr. Benthall directed the Festival 
season’s major production in London— 
Antony and Cleopatra at the St. James’s. 
I mentioned this earlier in The National 
and English Review. 1 need say only 
that the production was swift and satis- 
fying; that Vivien Leigh rose to 
Cleopatra’s splendour, and that Sir 
Laurence Olivier was for me the com- 
plete Antony. My first recollection of 
this twelve months of Shakespeare must 
be of the moment when Antony, arms 
outstretched, cried : 


Stay for me ; 
Where souls do couch on flowers, 
we'll hand in hand... 


Olivier has been accused of under- 
playing. But he let the words do their 
work. This was not an occasion for 
persistent pawing, Technicolor passions. 

Where else ? I have to speak of the 
Alec Guinness Hamlet. This fine actor 
had intended, I think, to reverse the 
usual practice, to.seek nothing new, 
but to give the play undistracted by 
tricks of production. Hence the flat 
stage without rostrums, the absence of 
all those “ points’ made so carefully 
by producers in the past. I am afraid 
it did not work. Even if we discount 
the first-night. confusion, it must be 
admitted that the performance lacked 
any glow. The company sagged ; and 
Guinness himself, overburdened with 
anxieties, hardly did himself justice. 

It was better at the Phoenix, where 
Peter Brook, producing The Winter's 
Tale, seemed to laugh at the critics (I 
have not been among them) who had 
warned him in the past that his produc- 
tions were overladén. Very simply— 
and yet with a tingling imagination— 
Brook created Sicilia and Bohemia in a 
few strokes. He had John Gielgud to 
make Leontes almost plausible, cer- 
tainly to touch us with the man’s 


repentance after Hermione’s death. 
With Diana Wynyard as Hermione, 
Flora Robson as Paulina, and George 
Rose as Autolycus, there was a play 
fitted. 

Two years ago I saw the Tale in 
Regent’s Park. This summer Robert 
Atkins ran one play through the season, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, matched 
perfectly to pastoral production. It 
had the luck of the weather. Mr. 
Atkins knows all about exits and 
entrances on the vast lawn ; he him- 
self was a resourceful Bottom the 
Weaver, Leslie French (back after 
many years) was a quicksilver Puck— 
“TIT go; Igo; look how! go! ”’—and 
Russell Thorndike a wavering Quince. 
So, by way of a brisk undergraduate 
revel, The Comedy of Errors (in Vic- 
torian whiskers) by the Cambridge 
A.D.C. at the Watergate, and an only 
moderate Cymbeline in the quadrangle 
of All Souls, Oxford, we reach the 
Mermaid, The Tempest, and the end of 
our year. Ahead lies a Vic programme 
that includes Timon of Athens. (One 
day somebody may think of Titus 
Andronicus.) 

On the whole, it has been a year with 
few absurdities and eccentricities ; with 
a desire to present plain-text Shake- 
speare, to let the dramatist speak. 
Admirable ; but producers have still 
to listen as well as watch. We go to 
hear the play. In England, of all 
countries, the standard of Shake- 
spearean speech must be guarded 
jealously. And I do suggest that before 
a producer—who must not be tone- 
deaf—gets down to his lighting and 
grouping, he should have assured him- 
self, to the last cadence, the last inflec- 
tion, that his company can indeed 
speak the lines, that all is well with the 
Word. 

J. C. TREWIN. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


FOR CHRISTMAS" 


By ERIC GILLETT 


O many books are pouring out of 
the publishers’ offices at this time 
that it seems only fair to write 


S 


about a number of them in the hope 
that one or more may be suitable for a 
reader’s shopping list. 

Sir Henry Irving has become a 
legendary figure of the theatre. Sarah 


Bernhardt may have been James 
Agate’s King Charles’s head. The actor 
was the largest and most resounding 
bee in his bonnet. When I say this I 
must hasten to add that I mean nothing 
in the least uncomplimentary. It was 
my privilege once to spend a week in 
the company of Ellen Terry towards 
the end of her life. She talked freely 
of the great partnership at the Lyceum 
Theatre and before she left the hotel 
where we were staying she had made 
me as great an admirer of Irving as she 
was herself. Sir Max Beerbohm once 
said that as an actor, and as a manager, 
he had his faults, but that, as a per- 
sonality he was flawless. His grand- 
son, Laurence Irving, now gives us one 
of the best theatrical biographies in 
the language. Written calmly and most 
vividly, with the help of much un- 
published correspondence, this book 
will remain as a permanent record of 
one of the most extraordinary and 
powerful personalities ever seen on the 
stage. Mr. Irving notes with gratitude 
Mr. Gordon Craig’s earlier study and 
urges his readers to read it. This is 
both wise and generous advice. His 
own book should be put into the hands 
of every young person who has ideas 
about acting as a livelihood. Never 
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before have the hazards, the set- 
backs, and the dizzy triumphs of an 
actor’s life been depicted as clearly 
and in such detail. 

Irving was a great romantic actor. 
There was something Gothic about 
him. He could be grand and majestic, 
but somewhere in his make-up little 
gargoyles of wry humour kept grinning 
away and he could play the Pied Piper 
when it suited him to do so. When 
Edward German had written his 
delightful incidental music for the 
Lyceum production of Henry VIII, he 
submitted his bill to Irving, who 
returned it endorsed: “‘ This account 
needs revising.”” The next day German 
called on the actor and protested that 
in the work entailed the sum he asked 
was not unreasonable. ‘“‘My dear 
German,”’ said Irving, “ I paid Sullivan 
double the amount for music not 
comparable in my opinion to yours. 
Please amend your account as a favour 
to me with that fact in mind.” There 
spoke a_generous-hearted artist, a 


* Henry Irving: The Actor and His World. 
By Laurence Irving. Faber & Faber. 50s. 

The Moods of London. By R. J. Cruikshank. 
Illustrated by Robin Ironside. Hamish Hamilton. 
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man who believed and said that the 
ultimate aim of acting is beauty. 
“Truth itself is only an element of 
beauty, and to merely reproduce things 
vile and squalid and mean is a debase- 
ment of art.” Irving was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, but he died penni- 
less. All that he earned, he put back 
into his beloved theatre. 

It occurs to me that Irving would 
have delighted in the second book in 
this Christmas box. He loved London, 
and I have rarely read a_ happier 
praise of the city than The Moods of 
London by R. J. Cruikshank. The 
author has attempted an interpretation 
of the city’s varying moods as they are 
expressed in its streets, its suburbs, its 
river and its parks. He writes as a 
lover and he is an essayist of superla- 
tive charm. His book is worthy to 
be put beside the writings of James 
Bone and Ivor Brown, and the exquisite 
London chapters in some of the novels 
of Miss Rose Macaulay and Miss 
Elizabeth Bowen—to name only a few 
contemporary writers. Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s perception is remarkable. 
Himself an unclubbable man, he has 
caught the very spirit of these semi- 
secret institutions: 

“Tt is a paradox that one of the 
finest shows of London, its clubs, is 
never open to inspection. Dukes 
nowadays exhibit their mansions at 
half a crown a head, but no curator 
takes a party round to display the 
beauties of the saloon in Boodle’s, or to 
moralise on the decorations inside 
the Devonshire which survive from 
Crockford’s. There is no old retainer 
at the United University Club in 
Suffolk Street to point out to a motor- 
coach party the table where Gladstone 
ate his chop and read his book simul- 
taneously. (Was it Homer or Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward?) Amid the con- 
cealments of London, none is more 
complete than that of its clubs. They 
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form a secret London of their own. 
The average visitor must content him- 
self with the exteriors. Fortunately, 
a number of these exteriors are as 
well worth seeing as anything in 
London, particularly the fronts of 
that trinity of St. James’s—Brooks’s, 
Boodle’s and White’s.” 

This is, above all, a book for the 
Londoner. Mr. Cruikshank pays 
tribute to so many of my own favourite 
corners that I feel quite cross with 
him for omitting the Boltons, Edwardes 
Square, and Camden Hill Square with 
its candle-lit windows shining out on 
Christmas Eve. I hope he may have 
room for them in a second collection 
of “‘ moods.” 

Turning to the seamier side of life, 
Unfair Comment upon some Victorian 
Murder Trials, by Jack Smith-Hughes, 
will interest the reader whose tastes 
are for accounts of real crimes and not 
for the stereotyped exercises of the 
novelist’s fancy. Many famous trials 
have been written up again and again. 
One is almost afraid of opening a col- 
lection of celebrated cases for fear of 
encountering once more the mis- 
adventures of Wilde and Crippen. 
Mr. Smith-Hughes has been more 
carefully selective. He presents such 
strange, forgotten personalities as 
Edmund Pook, Risk Allah Bey, Mrs. 
Flora Davy and Marguerite Diblanc. 
Most bizarre of all is the peculiar 
affair of William Sheward, who con- 
fessed to the murder of his wife, some 
years after her dismembered body 
had been found in the environs of 
Norwich. The author proves to be a 
lively guide to his chamber of horrors. 
These specimens are all unconventional 
and peculiar. - 

After this homicides’ feast it was a 
relief to turn for refreshment to Sir 
Robert Bruce Lockhart’s Scotch. This 
is sub-titled The Whisky of Scotland in 
Fact and Story, and I can think of no 
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one better able to do justice to this 
theme than Sir Robert. He is one of 
the most engaging and confidential of 
contemporary writers. He has no 
doubts about his own narrative powers, 
but his self-confidence is modest and 
entirely justified. From his boyhood 
he has known Speyside and his tale is 
adorned by odd instances and pithy 
anecdotes. If the national industries 
are to have their chroniclers and his- 
torians they will be lucky if they can 
light upon writers of the quality of 
Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. 

Quality, discernment, and outstand- 
ing critical ability are the characteristics 
of E. M. Forster’s second collection 
of occasional papers, Two Cheers for 
Democracy. There are few minds as 
discerning and spiritual as his engaged 
in literary work to-day. He is provo- 
cative and I always find him very easy 
to disagree with. We are told ad 
nauseam that this is the age of the 
Little Man. The worse for us if it is, 
and it is not reassuring to be informed 
by. Mr. Forster, “‘ No, I distrust Great 
Men. They produce a desert of uni- 
formity around them and often a pool 
of blood too, and I always feel a little 
man’s pleasure when they come a 
cropper.”’ The answer to this is that 
Mr. Forster is not a little man. He is an 
author of unusual powers. Admit- 
tedly he is not a man of action, but it 
seems to me that he has made an out- 
standing error in attributing to people 
who have foisted themselves upon the 
world the qualities of greatness. It 
cannot be said that he is blind to 
genius when he comes upon it. His 
judgment on T. E. Lawrence is among 
the most revealing things in a. book 
that is brimming over with good 
things: “‘ The Seven Pillars of Wisdom is 
a most enigmatic book. Lawrence 
made good in the world of action and 
was what most of us regard as a hero— 
brave, selfless, modest, and kind by 
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nature yet ruthless at need, loyal and 
the inspirer of loyalty, magnetic, a 
born leader of men, and victorious at 
Damascus in the last of the picturesque 
wars. Such a man, even if not happy, 
will surely be true to type. He will 
remain the man of action, the extrovert. 
But when we read the Seven Pillars we 
find beneath the gallant fighting and 
the brilliant description—sensitiveness, 
introspection, doubt, disgust at the 
material world. It is the book of a 
man who cannot fit in with 20th- 
century civilisation, and loves the half- 
savage Arabs because they challenge 
it.’ Mr. Forster’s own favourite 
writers are Shakespeare, Gibbon and 
Jane Austen, and if young people of 
to-day could feel as Mr. Forster does 
there would be more stability and good 
sense among us than there actually is. 
Mr. Forster’s excursions into the by- 
ways of literature are invariably re- 
warding, and he has made me eager to 
read Oakfield, or Fellowship in the 
East at the first opportunity. It’s 
author, William Arnold, was a son of 
the famous Arnold of Rugby and a 
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brother of Matthew Arnold. He died 
at the age of 31 and the novel is a story 
of life and disillusionment in the 
Punjab. It must be largely auto- 
biographical. The paper on John 
Skelton is the best thing about this 
15th century poet that I have ever 
read. Two Cheers for Democracy is 
the perfect present for the highbrow. 
It can be read with all the ease in the 
world by anybody else, because Mr. 
Forster is a master of his craft, a 
writer who knows what he wants to 
say and expresses himself so clearly 
and precisely that his prose is like the 
best kind of talk. When there are so 
many authors ready to burst into 
print with little to say and marked 
difficulty in saying it, it is a thousand 
pities that Mr. Forster can only cudgel 
himself into authorship about once in 
every five years. I enjoy disagreeing 
with him so much more than I suffer 
agreeing with most other critics. 
There are some Indian essays in 
Two Cheers for Democracy, and when 
I turned to the Index of Eastern Epic, 
the history of India’s achievement in 
the last war, by Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, I was curious to see whether 
there would be any passing allusion 
to Mr. Forster’s Passage to India. 


There is none. Mr. Mackenzie is one: 


of the most accomplished of living 
writers. His range is vast and he seems 
able to turn out the history of an 
industry, a book on the National 
Trust, a biography, or a volume of 
history, with as much competence as 
he can write a first-rate novel, like 
Guy and Pauline, or a comic master- 
piece such as The Red Tape-Worm, 
which is to this century what The Wrong 
Box was to the last. 

Eastern Epic carries the story of 
India’s war effort from 1939 to the 
early part of 1943. It was the author’s 
intention to write, in two volumes, 
the story of the part taken by the old 


Indian Army in the Second World 
War. He considers that it was as 
vital as that played by the old British 
Regular Army in the First World War. 
He affirms his faith in the glorious 
future of the young Armies of India 
and Pakistan. 

Eastern Epic is an entirely readable 
and workmanlike book. The mass of 
material at the author’s disposal must 
have daunted him. Those who re- 
member the celebrated Gallipoli dis- 
patches will look in vain for a pic- 
turesque or studiously colourful treat- 
ment of the theme, although there are 
touches here and there to remind 
the reader that an expert hand is at 
work, as when he writes of the plight 
of the refugees in the Tagun Valley: 
“Here too there was no sign of life. 
At every footstep I was reminded of 
death and destruction. The struggle 
for existence seemed too hard for man 
and beast. I had not seen a single 
bird since I left Ledo. Only butter- 
flies seemed to be happy in the mon- 
soon, and they flitted round in their 
thousands to cheer and brighten every 
corpse.” 

Another war book. The Letters of 
Private Wheeler, 1809-1828, edited 
with a foreword by B. H. Liddell 
Hart, contains the correspondence 
which a private of the 5lst Regiment 
of Foot (now the King’s Own York- 
shire Light Infantry) wrote to his people 
in Bath during his 19 years of service 
in the Army. These letters cover the 
Walcheren Expedition, the main part 
of the Peninsular War, and the 
Waterloo campaign. As presented in 
this book they appear as the unaided 
commentary of a private soldier, who 
did not want to accept promotion 
because he was a cautious fellow who 
thought that he might get into a scrape 
because of the neglect of the men serv- 
ing under him. He wrote with detach- 
ment. Nothing seems to _ have 
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astonished him very much. Even 
when a lady ascended in a balloon 
near Paris and she descended from it 
by parachute over the Bois de Bou- 
logne “in admirable stile,” Wheeler 
only remarks that a battle between the 
British and Hanoverians, presumably 
for souvenirs, “was stopped without 
any serious mischief.” His comment 
on Waterloo is that “ it will be a grand 
treat for John Bull.” And so is 
Private Wheeler’s book to-day. 

Lady Hester Stanhope will always 
hold her place in our history as one of 
the great English originals. After 
successfully acting as hostess to her 
uncle, William Pitt, when he was 
Prime Minister, she led a wandering 
life among the Arabs, before she died 
in poverty. 

In 1944 Brigadier Ian Bruce dis- 
covered in two old trunks which had 
belonged to his mother some corre- 
spondence between Lady’ Hester and 
Patrick Craufurd Bruce, father of 
Michael Bruce, with whom it was 
known that Lady Hester had a love 
affair on leaving England. I have 
rarely read more remarkable letters 
than those in which Lady Hester writes 
to her lover’s father frankly confessing 
their liaison. She begins by admitting 
that she would be uneasy if he were to 
hear the news from anyone else, as 
“you might not only mistake the 
nature of the sentiments I feel towards 
him, but my views altogether, & 
imagine that he had fallen into the 
hands of an artful woman who wd. 
take him in, as far as it lay in her power. 
Sir, you need not be under any of these 
apprehensions, the affection I feel for 
him wd. only prompt me the more to 
consider his advantage in every point 
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of view, & at this very moment (while 
loving him to distraction) I look for- 
ward to the period when I must resign 
him to some thrice happy woman 
really worthy of him.” 

Poor Lady Hester! No doubt 
she meant what she said when she 
wrote this unselfish letter. She was 
many years older than her lover. 
When the time for parting came, she 
did not resign herself very gracefully 
to it, but by then her passion for 
Michael had undergone some moderat- 
ing process. He could be a very 
irritating young man. The title of this 
fascinating, but rather casually edited 
book is The Nun of Lebanon, and it is 
good to know that another collection 
of Lady Hester’s letters is on the way. 


Eric GILLETT. 


ENGLAND IN THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY 


By SIR EDWARD BOYLE, Bart., M.P. 


NEW volume in the Oxford 

History of England is always a 

notable event. Eight years ago, 
Sir Frank Stenton gave us his masterly 
Anglo-Saxon England, which described 
the years between the coming of the 
Saxons and the death of William the 
Conqueror ; and now Dr. Poole has at 
last completed his long-awaited succeeding 
volume*, which continues the story down to 
the death. of John. 

As a historian of the 12th century, 
Dr. Poole has three immense advantages. 
In the first place, he has the most intimate 
knowledge of the available documents. 

For example, he has garnered much in- 
' valuable and fascinating evidence from a 
detailed study of the “ Pipe Rolls ’—the 
great rolls of the exchequer. It is from this 
source we learn that “‘ 100 axes, 1,000 
picks, 2,000 shovels, and 60,000 nails were 
dispatched to Ireland from Gloucester- 
shire on the occasion of the expedition of 
1172”; that King John had his library sent 
across to him during the critical year of 
the fighting in Normandy ; and that the 
sum of 20 shillings was awarded to the 
priests who blessed the water in which 
some Wiltshire thieves of 1167 were to 
undergo the ordeal. Secondly, Dr. Poole 
is especially good on diplomacy, and on 
England’s relations with the Holy Roman 
Empire. Indeed, some may feel that too 
high a proportion of the book is devoted 
to “foreign affairs”; but Dr. Poole is 
surely right to insist on viewing both the 
Anglo-Norman monarchy and the Angevin 
Empire in their European setting. Finally, 
Dr. Poole’s attitude to his period is both 
sane and refreshing. He is neither a 
romantic nor a dry-as-dust. “ The 
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Norman rulers of England,” he tells us, 
“were disagreeable men, masterful, stern 
and cruel.” The inmates of religious 
houses he describes as “ litigious capita- 
lists, who thought little of forging docu- 
ments in order to protect their interests 
and property.” As to the Barons of 
Magna Carta, “ Once in power, they re- 
vealed the pettiness and arrogance com- 
mon in men placed in positions beyond 
their deserts.”” But Dr. Poole should not 
be classed as a “ debunker.”” He is equally 
ready to point out that William Rufus 
and Ranulf Flambard, in forcing bishops- 
elect to pay a simoniacal “ relief ’’ before 
occupying their sees, were only following 
the example of their contemporaries in 
Germany and Italy. 

Dr. Poole tells us in the preface that this 
book has been compiled during “ the 
leisure hours of some twenty years.” 
He has managed, during this long period, 
to keep himself extremely well abreast of 
modern scholarship: the very full but 
never obtrusive apparatus criticus includes 
references to numerous recent publications. 
But it must be admitted that the structure 
of the book is open to criticism. It is 
always a hard task to decide how far to 
adopt a chronological scheme, and how 
far to devote chapters to individual aspects 
of the period. My own feeling is that 
Dr. Poole’s book would certainly have 
gained from a stricter adherence to chron- 
ology. As it is, the student of the reign of 
Henry II has to turn to Chapter VII for 
the Becket controversy, to Chapter IX 
for Henry’s relations with Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland, to Chapter X for the problems 
raised by Henry’s continental relations and 
for the rebellion of 1173, and to Chapter 
XII for the legal and administrative 
reforms of the reign. The maps are poor : 
there is no political map of England, 
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while the map of the Angevin Empire on 
page 320 will not be of much use to any 
reader with normal eyesight. Dr. Poole’s 
prose style is unexciting, but clear and 
readable. Some medieval historians are 
hard to follow unless one has already a 
fairly full knowledge of the subject under 
discussion. I do not think there is any 
chapter in this book which need cause 
difficulty to the general reader, and Dr. 
Poole never commits the error of becoming 
allusive rather than explicit. 

The first three chapters deal with 
Government and Society, Rural Condi- 
tions, and Towns and Trade. Some of 
this material has already appeared in Dr. 
Poole’s Ford Lectures on ‘“‘ The Obligations 
of Society in the 12th and 13th Centuries.” 
There are very good accounts in the first 
chapter of the Anglo-Norman theory of 
kingship, knight-service, scutage, feudal 
incidents and the forest law. My only 
criticism of this chapter is that the para- 
graph on the baronage (bottom of page 11) 
is too abbreviated ; I feel that Dr. Poole 
might profitably have summarised some 
of the more important conclusions of 
Sir Frank Stenton on this subject, instead 
of merely indicating to the reader where 
they are to be found. The second chapter 
begins with a description of the various 
tenurial systems which prevailed in 
different parts of the country. Dr. Poole’s 
description of villeinage follows his Ford 
Lectures closely. I wonder if he is right 
when he translates consuetudinarius as one 
““ who performs customary services.” Sir 
John Clapham, in his posthumous Concise 
Economic History of Britain, says that 
villeins were called custumarii ‘‘ because 
the essence of a villein’s position was that 
he held his land not by any ‘ national’ 
right or law . . . but by the custom of the 
manor as interpreted in the Lord’s court ” 
(op. cit. p. 95). Can it be that consuetudi- 
narius is likewise a term which applies to 
the mode of tenure rather than to service ? 
Dr. Poole emphasises the inefficiency of 
12th century agriculture : ‘‘ The average 
yield from a sowing of 2 or 24 bushels to 
the acre of winter wheat would not, even on 
a well run farm, be above 10 bushels, 
whereas today a farmer would be ill- 
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content with less than 30 from the same 
sowing.” Dr. Poole also mentions the 
growth of agricultural marketing : among 
other details, we are informed that ‘* 1,900 
chickens were purchased in Kent for the 
coronation feast in 1189.” I remember 
that Mr. Reginald Lennard of Wadham 
used to stress in his lectures the importance 
of inter-manorial traffic in seed-corn. 

In the third chapter Dr. Poole, following 
Tait, expresses the opinion that “‘ the im- 
pulse towards real municipal self-govern- 
ment, towards something like corporate 
unity, probably came from the continent in 
the last decade of the 12th and the first 
years of the 13th century.” It is interesting 
to learn (once more on the evidence of a 
Pipe Roll) that the pottery industry in 
North Staffordshire was already suffi- 
ciently advanced for 4,000 plates and 500 
cups to be dispatched from Staffordshire to 
Tewkesbury for the King’s Christmas 
feast of 1204. At the end of this chapter 
there is a full analysis of the extremely 
varied channels of 12th-century foreign 
trade. 

The next two chapters deal with the 
Conquest of Normandy (1087-1135) and 
the anarchy under Stephen. The first of 
these chapters is taken up mainly with 
diplomacy and baronial rebellions. Dr. 
Poole takes a highly unfavourable view 
both of William Rufus (“‘ From the moral 
standpoint, he was probably the worst 
king that has occupied the throne of 
England”), and also of Henry I. He 
agrees with Stenton that Henry’s system of 
government was bound to provoke a reac- 
tion among his tenants-in-chief, even if his 
successor had possessed an undisputed 
title. (The isolated Pipe Roll of 1130 
shows us that Henry was not only taking 
large sums from his barons by way of 
amercements, but also intervening in the 
relationship between lord and tenant.) 
In his account of the anarchy, Dr. Poole 
makes great use of Round’s Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, and leaves one sorrier than 
ever that this was the only full-length study 
which that superb scholar ever completed. 
Dr. Poole shows that we must not exagge- 
rate the horrors of the reign. The Monk of 
Peterborough describes the orgy of de- 
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struction wrought by Geoffrey de Man- 
deville in the fen district, but this episode 
was not typical of the condition of England 
‘ everywhere. And the anarchy really came 
to an end with the death of Robert of 
Gloucester in 1148. As to the amounts 
written off on account of ‘‘ waste” in the 
assessments of Danegeld in the second 
year of Henry II, Dr. Poole gives sound 
reasons for rejecting these figures as 
evidence for the extent of the damage 
inflicted on each particular county. This 
is a point of some substance, since these 
figures have often been quoted—for 
example in H. C. Darby’s Historical 
Geography of England. 

The next two chapters are entitled 
Church and State. They record the his- 
tory of ecclesiastical controversy down to 
the death of Becket, and include a general 
survey of Ecclesia Anglicana at the end of 
the 12th century. Dr. Poole would 
probably wish to make some modifications 
in his account of the Becket controversy, 
in the light of Professor Knowles’s 
recent Ford Lectures on the Archbishop’s 
episcopal colleagues. Professor Knowles 
is, I think, justified in complaining that 
historians have tended to neglect the issue 
which came to the fore at Northampton— 
“‘ the relationship of the high ecclesiastics 
to the fully-developed feudal state of the 
Anglo-Norman kingdom, of which they 
were members.” As the professor per- 
tinently observes, ‘““ When the two sources 
of authority began to press their rival 
claims and to demand a total obedience, as 
did the reforming Papacy using the 
systemised Canon Law, and the Norman 
monarchy using rationalised feudal con- 
ventions, a bitter controversy was bound to 
ensue.” Also, Professor Knowles is 
surely justified in suggesting that on one 
essential point Foliot was wrong ; Henry 
did not mean to content himself, in the 
long run, with merely asserting the “ old 
customs.” Dr. Poole deals very fully with 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, but he 
omits all reference to the later series of 
decrees which Professor Knowles ascribes 
to 1169 ; I am inclined to agree that these 
decrees represent an attempt to realise 
** what Henry had been aiming at through- 


out his reign—a regional Church enclosed 
within the ring fence of the coast, under 
his personal control, administered by a 
hierarchy of his own appointing, amenable 
to his justice in criminal cases, and to the 
courts Christian in spiritual cases, with 
himself as final court of appeal, the whole 
being still in communion, subject to cer- 
tain personal limitations, with Rome.” 
Becket’s utterly intolerable personality 
(and the still more intolerable attempts of 
semi-informed publicists like Sidney Dark 
to rehabilitate him) seem to me to have 
blinded somewriters tothe fact that Henry’s 
church policy was in no sense “‘ moderate ” 
and that, in Professor Knowles’s words, 
“it was out of harmony with what was 
most dynamic in the life of the Western 
Church of the age, and with the great 
intellectual and monastic movements of 
the time.”” One does not have to share 
Professor Knowles’s evident enthusiasm 
for these “‘ great intellectual movements ”’ 
to feel that this estimate is historically just. 

Dr. Poole’s general comments on the 
12th-century Church will not be welcomed 
in all quarters. Perhaps he is too severe on 
the general character of the episcopate. 
““The bishops of Henry II’s time,” he 
says, “ . were commonly good busi- 
ness men, men who were trained in the 
King’s service, and who continued to 
devote themselves chiefly to that service ”’; 
whereas Professor Knowles insists that 
these same bishops “ were essentially men 
of the Church to whom ecclesiastical 
affairs and interests took precedence of all 
else.” I suspect the true verdict may lie 
somewhere between these two extremes. 
Dr. Poole’s treatment of clerical celibacy 
is a valuable piece of “ debunking.” 
“Canonical decrees and _ episcopal 
anathemas were alike ineffectual”; the 
parish priest “ was usually married, or at 
least ‘ kept a hearth-girl in his house who 
kindled his fire but extinguished his 
virtue’? (Geraldus) ; while ‘* benefices 
tended to become hereditary and descend 
from father to son.” (This last assertion 
is supported by record evidence and not 
merely by gossip). As to the monasteries, 
“It was partly the fact that monks had so 
little to do that led to the decline of 
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monasticism,” while many houses were in 
the grip of Jews and money-lenders. 
** Christ Church, Canterbury, had between 
1066 and 1207 about 150 monks ; in 1207 
the number dropped to 77 ; in 1298 the 
number dropped to 30.” The parish 
priests were shockingly ill paid. This last 
point has a theological significance which 
is, I think, often overlooked. Religious 
writers have often commented on the fact 
that the great doctors of the Middle Ages 
developed no theology of the Church ; as 
the Anglican scholar Gregory Dix has so 
clearly emphasised in The Shape of the 
Liturgy, the Eucharist, in the Middle Ages, 
comes increasingly to be regarded not as 
the great corporate act of the Christian 
worship, but as something done by the 
priest for the people. I cannot help 
thinking that the poverty of the clergy was 
very largely responsible for the growing 
** clericalisation ’’ of the Eucharist, while 
the wealth of the richer clergy equally drew 
their minds away from the corporate 
nature of the church. As Dr. Poole says, 
the parish priest “‘ was driven to take 
money from masses and other spiritual 
offices to supplement his meagre income.” 

I must pass rapidly over the next two 
chapters, which deal with learning, 
literature and art, and the Celtic Fringe. 
The former chapter contains a very wide 
range of information ; it was news to me, 
among other things, that arabic numerals 
“do not frequently occur in English 
records before the middle of the 16th 
century, nor were they in general use before 
the 18th.” The chapter on the Celtic 
Fringe gives a very full survey of the his- 
tories of Scotland, Wales and Ireland 
during this period. Dr. Poole agrees with 
the significance which earlier historians 
have attached to the reign of David I, and 
considers that “‘ the Scotland which de- 
fied Edward I was largely his creation.” 
High praise is accorded to John for his 
achievements in Ireland in 1210; as a 
result of this campaign, ““ When England 
was seething with rebellion, Ireland was at 
peace .. . . The Norman genius for ad- 
ministration left its mark on Ireland as it 
had on England ; and the promising be- 
ginnings of a settled state did not die with 
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John. It survived a century until Edward 
Bruce with his army, flushed with his 
victory at Bannockburn, entered Ireland 
and began the process of disintegration 
which reduced most of the country once 
more to chaotic independence.” 

The two following chapters describe the 
Angevin Empire (1154-1189) and the loss 
of Normandy (1189-1204). Dr. Poole’s 
immense knowledge of the diplomatic 
history of this period is very apparent. 
He lays emphasis on the width of the 
Plantaganet influence under Henry II ; 
“Tt is far from improbable that Henry, as 
Giraldus says, was ‘invited by the whole of 
Italy and the city of Rome’ to supplant the 
emperor in Italy.”” There is a full account 
of the rebellion of 1173, and Dr. Poole dis- 
plays to us the ruthlessness of Henry who 
tried to recoup himself for the heavy 
expenses incurred in suppressing it by 
imposing heavy crops of forest fines. In 
his account of the reign of Richard I, Dr. 
Poole makes use of his very extensive re- 
searches into Richard’s plan, inaugurated 
in 1194, of establishing a confederacy of 
princes in Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries, against Philip Augustus. Warfare, 
we are shown, had become far more com- 
plex and expensive ; Hubert Walter had to 
have recourse to every kind of expedient 
in order to raise money ; scutages, aids, 
and tallages from the towns began to par- 
take of the nature of annual taxes. 

The next chapter, on justice and finance, 
contains an admirably clear and non- 
technical explanation of Henry’s II’s legal 
reforms. Perhaps Dr. Poole might have 
laid still more stress on the essential point 
that the procedure under the three petty 
assizes which concerned possession— 
novel disseisin, mort d’ancestor and darrein 
presentment—did not allow for thoseessoins, 
or excuses for non-attendance, that had 
made feudal justice so slow. As Lady 
Stenton has written in her excellent 
article on Henry II’s reign in the fifth 
volume of the Cambridge Medieval 
History, Henry’s aim was not so much to 
protect possession as to quell the disorder 
brought about by self-help. Also, I feel 
that a reader of this chapter might make 
the error of overrating the value of Henry’s 
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reforms. I am sorry that Dr. Poole has not 
repeated here what he wrote in his Ford 
Lectures, that these reforms certainly 
favoured the criminal and that “ the new 
procedure was little more than an expen- 
sive game of forfeits, in which the minimum 
stake was half a mark’; you were almost 
bound to come out of court poorer than 
when you went in, whether you were 
plaintiff or defendant, judge or juryman. 
In the section on finance, Dr. Poole defends 
John against the charge of financial 
extortion : “‘ The expenses of government 
were very heavy. It was not unreason- 
able to raise a scutage of two or three 
marks instead of a pound when the wages 
of a knight had more than doubled.” 

The last two chapters, on the reign of 
John, are perhaps the best in the book. 
In his preface, Dr. Poole pays tribute to the 
help which he has received from Professor 
V. H. Galbraith ; and his treatment of 
King John is entirely in accord with the 
views which Professor Galbraith himself 
expressed, some years ago, in a valuable 
lecture on “‘ Good Kings and Bad Kings in 
English History.”” No doubt John could be 
cruel and ruthless, nor could anyone be 
secure against the ravages of his sudden 
bursts of rage and violence. But it is 
absurd to deny his ability. The records 
make it clear that John “attended 
assiduously to the business of govern- 
ment”; for example, in his Assize of 
Customs of 1204, “‘ he made a real advance 
towards the system which matured under 
Edward I.” After the loss of Normandy 
John took steps to develop the navy, 
while “no medieval English king before 
or since his time dealt more successfully 
with the Welsh, the Scots, and the Irish.” 
The quarrel with the Pope reveals John at 
his most skilful as a diplomatist, and Dr. 
Poole draws attention to Mr. C. R. 
Cheney’s demonstration that John never 
was actually “deposed”: Roger of 
Wendover is as unreliable for the details of 
events as for his estimate of John’s 
character. All these marks of John’s 
ability are not affected by the fact that he 
liked baths and possessed a dressing-gown. 
Dr. Poole accuses Stubbs of bias in his 
treatment of John. I very much fear that 


future historians will make the same 
accusation against Sir Maurice Powicke ; 
and I am glad that Dr. Poole has ques- 
tioned the story of the exchequer clerk 
“encased in metal,” who disfigures the 
pages of Powicke’s Stephen Langton. 
(But is it true to say that the downfall of 
William de Braose in 1207 was “ unaccoun- 
table ”’ (p. 299, footnote) ? I see no reason 
for doubting Powicke’s view that de Braose 
knew too much about the death of Arthur 
of Brittany.) In one or two details, also, 
the account of the events leading up to 
Magna Carta differs from Powicke’s. 
Thus Dr. Poole gives sound reasons for 
supposing that the eastern element in the 
baronage has been exaggerated ; also, like 
Galbraith in his Studies in the Public 
Records, he attributes the Unknown 
Charter of Liberties to the late spring of 
1215, rather than to an earlier date. Dr. 
Poole shows that the main significance of 
Magna Carta lay in the fact that the king 
could no longer override the law ; that is 
the crux of the celebrated clause 39—“* No 
freeman shall be arrested, or detained in 
prison, or deprived of his freehold, or 
outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
molested ; and we will not set forth 
against him, nor send against him, unless 
by the lawful judgement of his peers and 
by the law of the land.” Dr. Poole, in- 
cidently, agrees with the view of Dr. Naomi 
Hurnard that too much has been read into 
the Praecipe clause (34). 

The book ends somewhat abruptly with 
the death of John. I am sorry that Dr. 
Poole did not write a short concluding 
chapter, summarising some of the changes 
which had come over society during the 
period which he has covered. For example, 
he might have developed the point which 
he made in his Ford Lectures that, by the 
beginning of the 13th century, a society 
based on tenures and services was begin- 
ning to pass into one based on money, 
rents and taxes ; and he might have drawn 
attention to the way in which society was 
becoming more professionalised, and its 
various activities—political, legal, religious 
and economic—more clearly demarcated. 
But I do not wish to end on a note of com- 
plaint. This is a book packed with 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


interesting material, and representing a 
lifetime of study. It is entirely worthy of 
the notable series to which it belongs, 
and of the extremely interesting century 
which it portrays. 

EDWARD BOYLE. 
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THE AGE OF WREN. 
Batsford. 42s. 


T is books of this sort that may induce 

future literary historians to refer to 
“* The Age of Scrapbooks.” 

The formula would seem to be this. 
There is a steady demand for gift books, 
particularly at Christmas. There has been 
for some time a growing taste for topo- 
graphical and architectural subjects, and 
for popular works on the applied arts. 
At the same time photography has pro- 
vided a new form of communication, 
reducing to a minimum the bother of 
serious reading while stimulating interest 
in, if not necessarily knowledge of, build- 
ings, landscapes, or other objects illu- 
strated. 

In the process, of course, publishers 
have left on their hands a vast quantity of 
valuable half-tone blocks which it would 
be ruinous to throw away. What could 
be more expeditious, therefore, than to 
continue to produce books based on 
various arrangements and permutations 
of these illustrations, instead of pursuing 
the laborious and extravagant paths of 
originality ? A book can be saleable 
A book on 
Grinling Gibbons or on James Gibbs 
must cover (or should do) much the same 
ground as a new book on Wren, and many 
of the illustrations will be interchangeable. 
A book on English chairs, for instance, 
could be almost entirely incorporated in a 
book entitled, as it might be, Oak to 
Mahogany, or to satinwood, should there 
be a large enough stock of plates. 

This latest work on Wren the architect 
(it refers only incidentally to his Age as a 
vaguely defined epoch) is quite excep- 
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tionally inessential. Without being un- 
scholarly, it is nevertheless not intended 
for serious students of the period. It is 
obviously of only passing interest to archi- 
tects and designers, because here again it 
makes no pretention to being a technical 
treatise. It may have a place in a school 
library ; although the schoolboy who had 
forgotten that “in 1666 London went up 
like a bundle of sticks ” would have some 
cause for complaint if he repeated in an 
examination paper that this was the date 
of the Restoration, as proclaimed on p. 10 
of the Introduction. Similarly, illustra- 
tions of the two William and Mary eleva- 
tions of Hampton Court Palace are both 
described as the “‘ South Front” ; while 
Inigo Jones’s portico to old St. Paul’s is 
said in the text to be surmounted by a 
pediment, whereas the reproduction of a 
contemporary engraving clearly shows 
that it is not. 

No, this is just a gift book, and very 
handsome at that. The only regret of this 
reviewer is that the general reader, or 
*‘ looker,” for whom this book is pre- 
sumably intended, is. here, as so often 
elsewhere, treated with insufficient respect. 
Architecture is admittedly a recondite and 
controversial subject. But this is no excuse 
for the failure to try to explain it. Wren, 
moreover, is an excellent starting point, 
because it is pertinent to ask why the 
amateur should achieve mastery in build- 
ing unthinkable in a painter, or, for that 
matter, why the 17th century eclectic has 
no counterpart in the present day. Then 
it is surely disconcerting to anyone who is 
beginning to try to understand the 
historical origin and definitions of archi- 
tectural styles (a goal to which popular 
education is gradually leading) to find 
Vanbrugh described as practising English 
baroque, or to have some of the more 
ponderous and inept designs of Hawks- 
moor illustrated without analytical 
criticism. How comes it that Versailles 
was a masterpiece of classical baroque, 
whereas Wren perpetrated romantic 
masterpieces in the palladian mode ? We 
are not told, let alone asked. Yet what 
other enquiry is more germane to the age 
of Wren ? 
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The tendency for more and more books 
to become marketable commodities may 
have its good side : more and more people 
are thus enabled to acquire at least a visual 
acquaintance with pictures, birds, build- 
ings, and all the other paraphernalia of 
culture. But it~has its bad side too. Too 
many children’s books, for instance, are 
being designed to attract the attention of 
harassed shopping mothers who have no 
time to examine what is inside. And too 
many books supposedly intended for adult 
consumption are really only table decora- 
tions, conferring on the buyer or recipient, 
by virtue of a pleasant wrapper or a 
refined subject, a sense of cultural partici- 
pation with those whose appetite for 
knowledge is frustrated by the present 
shortage of paper. 
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PoLicy OF PALMERSTON 
By Sir Charles Webster. 
Bell. £3 3s. 


HEN it was announced on Novem- 

ber 20, 1830, that Lord Palmerston 
had been appointed Foreign Secretary it 
is safe to say that his name meant little 
outside a narrow social and political 
circle. Even within these confines it was 
associated chiefly with a middle-aged man 
who had spent 18 lustreless years directing 
the routine of the War Office, and who 
bore the significant sobriquet of Cupid, 
and earned it by being the lover of Lady 
Cowper (whom he subsequently married) 
and other accommodating _ beauties. 
Nevertheless, if fortune knocked late on 
Palmerston’s door, she did so with both 
hands. At the age of 46 he was to start 
upon a career which drew him out of 
obscurity and eventually pinnacled him 
as the most famous and puissant of 
19th-century Foreign Ministers, the béte 
noire of absolutist monarchs, the cham- 
pion of Continental Liberals. He was, of 
course, not without qualifications. Pal- 
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merston’s French was perfect, his Italian 
adequate; he had sat at the same cabinet 
table as Canning; he had an intimate 
knowledge of Paris and the French 
political scene; he had a handsome 
presence, an engaging manner and inex- 
haustible good humour. Nor, if (accord- 
ing to Talleyrand), “Jes bons diners font 
la bonne diplomatie,” was this eupeptic, 
convivial bachelor lacking other essential 
accomplishments. 

Sir Charles Webster’s study of those 
dynamic and momentous years of Pal- 
merston’s first tenure of the Foreign Office 
has long been awaited. He was known to 
have had unrestricted access at Broad- 
lands to the extensive Palmerston private 
papers, of which not very satisfactory use 
had hitherto been made. Now the sig- 
nificance of this opportunity can hardly 
be overestimated. No statesman un- 
buttoned himself more freely than Pal- 
merston in his private correspondence, 
and few men in the course of a life 
devoted to public service can have written 
or received more dispatches, minutes and 
letters. His industry, indeed, was in- 
credible—and exhausting. ‘ The life I 
lead (he once complained) is like that of a 
man who on getting out of bed every 
morning, should be caught up by the end 
of one of the arms of a windmill and 
whirled round and round till he was 
again deposited at night to rest.” To sift 
and select the Broadlands Papers, as well 
as such other authorities as the Austrian 
Archives, and then to incorporate the 
results effectively into a critical text, 
requires a high degree of skill, penetration 
and judgment. Sir Charles Webster is 
the fortunate possessor of these necessary 
qualifications, and in consequence has 
provided for the reader who wishes to 
explore the working of Palmerston’s 
mind, and the ramifications of his foreign 
policy, an opportunity he cannot afford to 
miss. 

The years embraced by this work are 
largely occupied by three foci of crises: 
Belgium, the Peninsula, the Near East. 
In each Palmerston achieved success, 
revealing in the processes those traits and 
mannerisms which were soon to become 
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painfully familiar to the Chancelleries of 
Europe. The Belgian affair, the most 
susceptible of a clear-cut solution, gave 
him his first opportunity of disclosing his 
unsuspected paces. It was at once evident 
that Palmerston had found his true voca- 
tion. No veteran diplomatist could have 
shown more comprehension, energy, 
patience and resource. Although it would 
be an exaggeration to acclaim him the 
maker of modern Belgium, he contributed 
to its creation more than any one man. 

In the tangled affairs of Spain and 
Portugal Palmerston pursued in defence 
of Continental Liberalism (and, as always, 
of British trading interests) an essentially 
Canningite policy. The Quadruple Alli- 
ance he regarded as a personal triumph 
(“a capital hit and all of my doing”); 
but then, as Clarendon remarked, “ he 
always reckons that that is which he 
wishes.” Sir Charles Webster is certainly 
right in describing the Alliance as one of 
the most spectacular of Palmerston’s 
diplomatic combinations; but not every- 
one would agree that it was also one of 
the most successful. Within a couple of 
years or so hardly one stone of the edifice 
was left upon another. 

Vastly more important, because of its 
repercussions into the present century, 
was Palmerston’s approach to the Eastern 
Question. Part of the first volume, and 
all of the second, are very properly 
devoted to this immense problem which, 
as Sir Charles Webster indicates, contains 
some of the most intricate and curious 
negotiations in all the annals of diplomacy. 
Less than three years after taking office 
Palmerston suffered a. galling defeat 
through Russia’s obtaining (by means of 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi) an unusually 
advantageous position at Constantinople. 
To destroy this arrangement, which 
threatened the balance of power and the 
vital ‘“‘ avenues” to India, became his 
determined purpose. The manner in 
which this was achieved, the courage, 
resolution and resourcefulness shown by 
Palmerston in the face of difficulties 
(some created by disloyal colleagues) is 
admirably and exhaustively described in 
these pages. 
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Although it is true the Royal Navy 
provided the ultimate sanction of much 
of his diplomacy, we are very rightly 
reminded that from the Parliament of the 
richest country in the world Palmerston 
had the greatest difficulty in extracting a 
penny piece. His was thus not a Sterling 
Diplomacy; neither was it an exclusively 
national one of the Bismarckian type. 
“Tt is surely obvious (writes Sir Charles 
Webster) that Palmerston was a good 
European as well as a patriotic Minister 
of Britain. He came near at this time to 
devising for Europe some permanent 
form of Council to express its common 
interests.” Unpalatable words these, to 
those who in their ignorance persist in 
regarding Palmerston as a firebrand, and 
his diplomacy as the wielding of the big 
stick. They will find no confirmation for 
such fancies in these two volumes. 

Palmerston was no warmonger; but 
he believed impenitently in the need to 
take risks, even dangerous risks, for the 
sake of preserving peace. No less empha- 
tically he disbelieved in appeasement: 

“You don’t stave off war (he once 
declared) or stop demands, however 
small, from fear of war. The maximum of 
giving way to have an easy life will, if 
you follow it, lead to your having life 
without a moment’s ease.” 

Would it be improper to draw the 
attention of Palmerston’s penultimate 
successor at the Foreign Office to these 
words—or, better still, to these two 
impressive volumes ? 
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FAULKNER. Chatto & Windus. 25s. 


EROME WEIDMAN’S story, The 
Explorers, could be taken as symbolical 
of many of these sixty-eight stories which 
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appeared in the New Yorker from Feb- 
ruary, 1925, to September, 1940. It is 
about three smart-alec young men who 
try to get off with a girl who is sitting on a 
park-bench, reading a newspaper. They 
do everything they can to get her to talk, 
but she ignores them until at last one of 
the young men bullies a small negro boy 
and anger makes the girl burst into speech. 
The young men suddenly remember that 
they have an appointment, and they have 
not time to remain and talk to the girl. 
This seems to me to be typical of the 
method of many of the authors repre- 
sented here. They spend a lot of time in 
introducing their characters, there is a 
sudden dramatic moment and then flight 
without achieving the motive. Because 
of this, so few of these stories are really 
satisfying, either while reading or in retro- 
spect. As a rule they do not have the 
irritating trick-ending which is so popular 
in English stories of the same type, but 
they have other faults which are just as 
bad. Despite their apparent slickness, 
many of them have a tendency to verbosity. 
It is only three or four days since I read 
them, but already when I look down the 
list of contents I find it difficult to remem- 
ber what some of them are about. Only 
a handful stand out in the memory. Some 
of these, like Dorothy Parker’s Arrange- 
ment in Black and White, Erskine Cald- 
well’s Man and Woman, and Irwin Shaw’s 
Sailor off the Bremen, 1 have known for 
years. Others that are new to me, but 
which I think will join these in my memory, 
are Wolcott Gibbs’s The Courtship of 
Milton Barker and Benedict Thielen’s 
Tourist Home. Mr. Gibbs’ description of 
a gawky country boy attempting to make 
love to a drunken circus girl in a box-car, 
while a lion hurls itself madly against the 
bars of its cage a few feet away, is superbly 
written, and the dialogue is excellent. As 
far as I can remember, only one of Bene- 
dict Thielen’s books has been published 
in this country and he is not as well known 
as he should be. He is a very good short 
story writer, and if there were more of his 
stories in this book I would not be com- 
plaining about the general quality. Of 
the other stories which I think the best, 
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three are by writers completely unknown 
to me—Nancy Hale, R. H. Newman and 
Dorothy Thomas. Miss Thomas’ story, 
The Getaway, the last in the book, is the 
one I liked the best. It is a very funny 
account of the sluttish wife of a truck- 
driver attempting to run away from her 
husband and family with another man 
and being foiled at every turn by her 
young son, Junior. I hope that Miss 
Thomas has written or will write other 
stories like this, and I’m certainly going to 
look out for them. 

William Faulkner is not represented in 
the New Yorker collection, and this is 
hardly surprising. His work is more 
regional and much deeper than that of the 
average New Yorker contributor. The 
charge of verbosity can be laid against 
him, too, perhaps, but his wordiness is a 
different kind of thing. It is the wordiness 
of folklore. His stories have plot and 
suspense. They build up gradually to a 
climax. Maybe his method of story- 
telling is involved and tortuous, but it is 
much more satisfying in the long run than 
the method of some of his contemporaries, 
whose slick technique covers the paucity 
of their material and thin outlook on 
human nature. Of the forty-two stories 
in this collection, seventeen have not 
appeared before in this country. They 
are rich and varied, and serve as an 
excellent introduction to the novels. Old 
favourites which I was delighted to read 
again are That Evening Sun, My Grand- 
mother Millard and Fox Hunt. Those 
who have regarded Mr. Faulkner as being 
a writer only concerned with the racial 
problem, slow-moving and not much 
given to humour, should read Two Soldiers. 
The plot is certainly not a humorous one: 
a young man goes to join the army after 
Pearl Harbour and is followed to the 
recruiting centre by his nine-years-old 
brother, also determined to be a soldier. 
But it has a charm and lightness which 
transcends thé sombreness of its theme 
and which I had not noticed before in Mr. 
Faulkner’s work. Another story new to 
me, A Rose for Emily, is a masterly essay 
in the macabre. Stories of the Deep South 
stand cheek by jowl with stories of that 
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Other War, the one about which Mr. 
Faulkner wrote so powerfully in Soldier’s 
Pay. This is a completely satisfying col- 
lection, and should be read by all those 
who, so far; have found Mr. Faulkner’s 
work difficult to understand. 
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Mr. BELUNCLE. V. S. Pritchett. Chatto. 
12s. 6d. 
RAIN ON THE PAVEMENTS. Roland 
Camberton. Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 
THE RUNNING CHILD. Mary Treadgold. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 

SYLVESTER. Edward Hyams. Longmans. 
10s. 6d. 

THE Town. Conrad Richter. Muller. 
15s. 


HE first two books on my list can be 

confidently recommended to anybody 
who likes a good story. I remember Mr. 
Howard Clewes for one ambitious, but 
rather ill-fused novel, The Unforgiven, and 
for an extremely amusing farce, Green 
Grow the Rushes. The Long Memory is a 
suspense story. A man who has been 
sentenced for murder, largely on the 
evidence of two people, is released after 
17 years in prison, during which he has 
continually affirmed his innocence and has 
also sworn to get even with those who 
testified against him. The detective who 
handled the original case is detailed to 
watch the released man, who makes 
immediately for the Thames Estuary, the 
derelict wharves and reaches where the 
crime took place. The atmosphere of the 
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place is brilliantly rendered, the unlovely 
beaches where abandoned boats lie rotting 
in mud and shingle, providing some sort of 
living, and sometimes shelter, for the 
bawley men and other scavengers of the 
sea. There is a creeping doom over the 
scene which holds the reader and persuades 
him of the inevitability of the events, in 
spite of uneven characterisation and some 
obscurities in the plot. Robert Lowther 
the detective, who is personally involved in 
the story not only as a policeman, is 
extraordinarily well done, but Davidson 
the ex-prisoner is incompletely realised 
when he is outside Lowther’s angle of 
vision. Fay, Lowther’s wife, is no more 
than a rough sketch, but in her case the 
half-revealed personality has the stamp of 
life, whereas Davidson is simply a man in 
a certain situation. These, however, are 
afterthoughts ; while you are reading the 
book it is compelling. It is a Book Society 
Choice. ~ 

The Long Memory is a very adroit 
example of the fashionable method of 
storytelling, by which past and present are 
alternately revealed so that the reader has 
to piece it together as he reads. The 
author of A Rough Shoot, like the Cater- 
pillar and me, thinks that books should 
begin at the beginning and go right on to 
the end. The adventures of Roger Taine, 
who took a pot-shot at a too-inviting 
target in a wood which he had rented for 
rough shooting, proceed from that incident 
in superb direct narrative through a 
Buchanesque coil of complications involv- 
ing a spy organisation which is intelligent, 
even credible, and a Polish general who is 
so delightful that nobody would stop to 
bother whether he is credible or not. Mr. 
Household is the author of the classic 
Rogue Male, and personally I liked this 
book even better. It is less original, but 
for sheer high spirits and narrative drive, 
I think it is superior. 

Mr. V. S. Pritchett’s Mr. Beluncle is a 
comic portrait of finely blended detail, and 
it need hardly be said that the book is 
superbly written. Phrase after phrase 
arrests the reader by its perfect combina- 
tion of aptness and originality. Mr. 
Beluncle is a monster ; a paternal image 
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of shocking potency, a pillar of respecta- 
bility who lives off women, a grandiose 
dreamer who peters out in shabby shifts, 
but is never completely extinguished. He is 
a member of the Parkinsonian Church, one 
of the more rococo outcrops of that 
Nonconformity which Mr. Pritchett has 
chosen for his literary territory. In one of 
the author’s short stories, a character 
remarked that Protestantism dealt with 
the interior life by banishing it altogether. 
I wonder whether this explains why Mr. 
Beluncle is moving mainly by its virtuosity, 
the monster provokes literary admiration 
rather then moral comment. Technically, 
the fault of the book is that it is static ; 
although the characters of Mr. Beluncle, 
his wife, his business partners and his 
children are unfolded, there is no progres- 
sion and no conclusion, except in the 
matter of the crippled Miss Dykes. I do 
not know why so many perfections should 
add up to less than complete success, but 
although the adjective Dickensian has 
inevitably been given to Mr. Beluncle, it 
seemed to me that he was aecig: 5 
imagined but did not live. 

The comic characters in the much more 
fragmentary and less stylish Rain on the 
Pavements have the instinctive life that the 
Beluncle entourage lacks. This may be 
because Jewish life, even in the desiccated 
form in which it survives in the north- 
eastern London suburbs, where Yiddish is 
fast becoming a dead language and even 
the physical characteristics of the Jew are 
blurring, has yet an exuberance and a rage 
for éxperience which the shabby-genteel 
Nonconformist milieu lacks. The humours 
of the Parkinsonian Church compared 
with those of the Chassidic Synagogue, in 
which nobody could agree when service 
should begin, provide a good test. Rain on 
the Pavements is a series of episodes in the 
life of David Hirsch, a Jewish schoolboy 
in North London, and every one of its 
gallery of characters is described with 
affectionate humour and something like 
poetic insight. A great many readers shy 
away from novels about adolescence, not 
without good reason. But those who 
refuse to make the acquaintance of David 
and Tony and Stanley ; of Uncle Jake with 
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his shorts, his bicycle and his one literary 
effort, surviving only in the British Museum 
catalogue as “ Failure, a novel ;’’ of the 
Racham ; of the Alexander family who, 
after “loafing round Hackney Public 
Library for best part of half a century,” 
all became Alexandrovitchs straight out of 
Dostoevski, in the days when Russia was 
popular ; of the absurd cafés in Soho where 
the boys thought they were Seeing Life, 
are passing by a London period piece 
and a collection of characters well worth 
meeting. 

The Running Child attempts to probe 
the impulses which every now and 
again, impel a child to run away from 
home. Some of the features which every 
psychologist would look for are present in 
the case of Emily Pennythorn, who was 
evacuated during the war, at the age of six, 
to a Cornish farm with the enchanting 
name of Ebony. Back on the Rivendon 
Housing Estate, with a mother who has re- 
married and a baby stepbrother, Emily has 
striven desperately to keep the memory of 
Ebony. Betsy, the slightly older girl who 
was evacuated with her, is already making 
terms with the world of grown-ups, the 
stepfather talks of taking the whole family 
to Canada. Then it is that a chance 
incident brings Ebony sharply, visually, 
before Emily’s eyes. She decides to run 
away, back to Ebony. 

Implicated in her flight are a young man 
named Stridge, a deserter from the British 
Army of Occupation in Germany, and a 
brother and sister, Arnold and Anthea. 
The incidents of the flight are exciting 
and well done, but in complicating the 
story with the guilt and bewilderment of 
Stridge and the problems of Arnold and 
Anthea, Miss Treadgold’s grip on Emily is 
weakened. The child who is so alive in the 
early part of the book is little more than a 
symbol by the middle of it; even her speech 
idiom is uncertain. The 12-year-old from 
the Council Housing Estate who says, 
“* Mum says people don’t want people in 
their houses with a cold,’ would not say, 
“‘T heard you making a perfectly fearsome 
noise... .” 

At the end of the book, Emily is re- 
covered. The last scene of all, the ultimate 
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University 


Representation 


An authoritative 
analysis of a vexed 
question 


by 
T. LLOYD 
HUMBERSTONE 
Foreword by 


A. P. HERBERT 


With 


index 


a complete biographical 
of university members. 
An invaluable work of reference 
and the key to a domestic issue of 
some importance 


Just published. 10s. 6d. 


Third edition of 


VISCOUNT 
CUNNINGHAM’s 


A Sailor’s 
Odyssey 


“* One of the great personal docu- 
ments of our Naval history ”— 
Arthur Bryant in the Sunday 
Times. 

“‘Enthralling as a narrative, in- 
valuable as an historical record ”°— 
Lord Winster in the Observer. 


720 pages. 46 illustrations and 16 
maps. 21s. 


HUTCHINSON 


Novels 


betrayal, is very delicately and poignantly 
done. A painful book, but a good one. 

Sylvester is Lieutenant Sylvester Green, 
a Radar Officer, who, during V.E. celebra- 
tions with a party of fellow-officers, bears 
an infant’s perambulator and a pawn- 
broker’s three balls through the back 
streets of Edinburgh and finally welds them 
to the forebridge of a British corvette on 
loan to a friendly power. This frolic has 
the most unforseen results, described by 
Mr. Hyams with entire plausibility and a 
curious skill in changing the novel from an 
agreeable farce to a disturbing satire. The 
preposterous contraption imposes upon 
everybody as the latest secret weapon; 
Sylvester’s decision to tell the truth is un- 
availing and only costs him his identity, 
because we are so in love with our march 
to death. There is an unexpected and 
oddly sad end, for Sylvester has been given 
a genuine personality. I would love to see 
this book filmed, but I don’t think I shall 
because the moral lessons prepared for us 
are of a very different order. I hope a 
great many people will read it, it has an 
engaging simplicity concealing profundity, 
like The Emperor’s New Clothes. 

No batch of reading would be complete 
without the Great American Epic. Here 
it is The Town, the story of the develop- 
ment of an early settlement in Ohio, 
originally called Moonshine Church, into 
a thriving city called Americus. You will 
have met most of the characters before, 
Sayard Wheeler the matriarch with her 
brood of children who have names like 
Resolve, Guerdon, Dezia, etc., her hus- 
band, Portius, the Judge, who represents 
the romantic element suspected by stern 
Pennsylvania settlers, their youngest son, 
Chancey, the product of change, the 
illegitimate half-sister, and so on. There 
is nothing remarkable about this book 
except that it was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize. 


RuBY MILLAR. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


T seems to be becoming a habit for 

eminent writers to lend their pens for 
unexpected purposes. Miss Elizabeth 
Bowen spent many of her childhood’s 
winters in Dublin, and she has written 
charmingly about them. In The Shel- 
burne (Harrap, 15s.) she gives a charac- 
teristically brilliant portrait: of a famous 
hotel and of life in Dublin generally for 
a hundred years or so. Miss Bowen is 
one of the most highly skilled descriptive 
writers of our time, and this book is only 
a minor example of her art, but how 
beautifully it is written and how well 
constructed! I did not care for Miss 
Norah MacGuinness’s line drawings. 
They seemed to me to belong to some 
other book. 


* * * 


Mr. Randolph Churchill has collected 
his father’s speeches for 1949 and 1950 
in In the Balance (Cassell, 25s.) by Winston 
S. Churchill. The main theme is the 
persistent plea for the “ fraternal associa- 
tion of the English-speaking peoples,” but 
there are, naturally, numerous utterances 
on domestic problems and party matters, 
and a charming tribute to Stanley Baldwin, 
spoken at Astley, concluding: “ As the 
years roll by and the perspective of 
history lengthens and reduces so many of 
our disputes to their due proportions, 
there will be few who will pass this 
place without giving their respectful 
salute.” 

In Winston Churchill (Duckworth, 6s.), 
Mr. J. G. Lockhart has written an 
economical and skilfully compressed bio- 
graphy of the Prime Minister. Nothing 
essential has been omitted. 


* * * 


Whatever one may think of Bertrand 
Russell’s opinions, there can be no doubt 
about the skill he uses to express them. 
New Hopes for a Changing World (Allen 
& Unwin, 9s. 6d.) is based on his broad- 
cast lectures, “Living in an Atomic 
Age,” and deals with methods for 
remedying three kinds of conflicts which 
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Books in Brief 


have beset mankind. These are the con- 
flicts of man with nature, with other men, 
and with himself. ‘‘ Of these,” says the 
publisher, “the first is the concern of 
science, the second of politics, and the 
third of religion and psychology.” As 
always, Bertrand Russell is stimulating 
and often I find him irritating, but I am 
glad to have read this book. 


* * * 


Three travel books, widely differing in 
subject and method, are Miss Vera 
Brittain’s Search after Sunrise (Mac- 
millan, 15s.), describing a winter spent in 
the Far East, most of which was spent in 
studying the work of Mahatma Gandhi; 
Mr. Dunstan Thompson’s The Phenix in 
the Desert (Lehmann, 21s.), an American’s 
account of wanderings in the Levant; 
and Mr. Rom Landau’s The Beauty of 
Morocco (Evans, 12s. 6d.), a second 
instalment of the author’s Moroccan 
memories. 

The three author’s have not been con- 
tent to write conventional travel records. 
Miss Brittain is earnest and desperately 
anxious to understand what is happening 
in India and Pakistan. Mr. Thompson is 
a poet, with an unexpected senSe of 
humour. Mr. Landau is the most prac- 
tical of the three. He even includes a 
section of “‘ Information for Travellers.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Robert Henrey is one of the 
most interesting, able and prolific authors 
of the day. I open a new book by her 
without having the slightest idea of what 
I shall find there. Paloma (Dent, 15s.) 
begins with an encounter in the Green 
Park. Paloma is an extraordinary woman, 
and after this casual meeting Mrs. Henrey’s 
curiosity is roused so keenly that she is 
impelled to find out all that she can about 
her. The result is printed here. It is not 
exactly a biography ; rather is it the study 
of a bizarre personality. Above all, it is a 
book to read and another example of Mrs. 
Henrey’s many-sided talent. 


* * * 


Within a few hundred yards of Pic- 
cadilly Circus the cloistered colony of 
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Books in Brief 


Albany dreams away its placid existence. 
Mr. Henry Baerlein had the happy idea 
of paying a series of visits to Mr. William 
Stone, aged 94, who is its oldest inhabitant. 
Their conversations appear in The Squire 
of Piccadilly (Jarrolds, 15s.). Highly 
inconsequential and without any attention 
to chronological order these random 
reminiscences add up to a satisfying mass 
of table talk. Mr. Stone’s memory is 
prodigious, his circle of friendship vast 
and varied. This is a butterfly of a book. 


* * * 


Fifty Years of English Literature 
(Longmans, 15s.), bringing the story up to 
1950, is the work of an experienced and 
perceptive critic, Mr. R. A. Scott-James. 
Dominion authors are not included, 
neither is any writer from Eire after 1922. 
All American authors are excluded, but 
those writers who were born nationals 
of a foreign country and afterwards 
adopted this country as their own, and 
lived and worked here, find a place. This 
is an able survey, independent and 
generous in temper. 


* * * 


Mr. Gerald Brenan’s The Literature of 
the Spanish People (C.U.P., 40s.) is a 
worthy successor to his Spanish Labyrinth 
and The Face of Spain, those remarkable 
studies of modern Spain. Mr. Brenan 
presents his new history in a most read- 
able form. He is an enthusiast, a mis- 
sionary, who’ sets out the procession of 
Spanish writers, from Roman times to 
the present day, in a cleverly ordered 
cavalcade. His picture of the contem- 
porary literary scene is not inviting. 


* * * 


By a coincidence, The Age of the 
Dragon: Poems 1930-1951 (Longmans, 


12s. 6d.) by John Lehmann arrived simul- | 


taneously with The Summer Dance (8s. 6d.) 
by J. C. Hall, which is published by Mr. 
John Lehmann. 

Mr. Lehmann’s verses are always 
thoughtful and accomplished. He has 
never paid noticeable tribute to Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, and his muse is the better for 
that. Mr. Hall is in his early 30’s, a writer 
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criminals many innocent people 
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adding to the horrors of war. 
12s. 6d. net. 
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ALBERT VICTOR 
BAILLIE, «.c.v.0., p.p. 


Formerly Dean of Windsor 


Dean Baillie has had a life of 
most unusual variety. He was a 
godson of Queen Victoria, had a 
wide experience of parish work 
in slum, industrial towns and 
educational Rugby and he enter- 
tained most of the notabilities 
of his time. These memoirs 
prove that his zest for life at the 
age of 88 is quite undiminished. 
illustrated. 21s. net. 
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A joyous satire on the 
bureaucratic mind, full of the 
enchanting drawings that made 
such a success of the same 
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6s. net. 
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with a gift of melody and respect for 
tradition. There is promise here. 


* * * 


I am often asked if I know of a book to 
give to some young person who thinks of 
taking up journalism as a career. There 
are the usual manuals, some of them very 
good. Now, Miss Monica Dickens, a 
lively writer, gives her impressions as 
junior reporter on an old-established pro- 
vincial paper in My Turn to Make the 
Tea (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.). Miss 
Dickens had ideas which, she felt, would 
bring. the Downingham Post up to date 
and make it highly readable. The editor 
was entirely certain that he knew his 
public and that Miss Dickens did not. 
The result of their protracted and generally 
friendly struggle is a most amusing book. 
I found it as easy to read as a good, light 
novel. There is plenty of shrewd sense 
in it, too. 

* * * 


Pheenix House Ltd. have just launched 
a pleasant little series called Cricketing 
Lives, published at 4s. 6d. each. The first 
four books in it are Don Bradman, by 
Philip Lindsay; C. B. Fry, by Denzil 
Batchelor; Maurice Tate, by John Arlott; 
and “Plum” Warner, by Laurence 
Meynell. These short biographies have 
been done unpretentiously and with an 
eye to the public that has an insatiable 
interest for details about the lives of 
cricketers. There is much hitherto un- 
published material in them and they can 
be recommended without reserve to lovers 


of cricket. 
* * * 


The standard of translation in this 
country is very high just now. Mr. 
Archibald Colquhoun’s version of 
Alessandro Manzoni’s The Betrothed 
(I Promessi Sposi) is a faithful rendering 
of a great novel. To read The Betrothed 
in this version is a most revealing expe- 
rience. It is a long story that should not 
be missed by anyone who appreciates 
good fiction, which is also an important 
commentary on the people and customs 
of the Thirty Years’ War period. 

E.G. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


By GEOFFREY DEARMER 


HE absence of critical standards in 

children’s book reviewing in most 
journals and periodicals—excepting always 
The Times Literary Supplement—makes 
the responsibility of recommendation all 
the more difficult. One cannot read more 
than a quota of the fiction alone (particu- 
larly at this time of the year, when nearly 
all of it is of some merit, for such is the 
competition that publishers are getting 
more and more choosey). Reviewers tend 
to notice the new books in batches, giving 
each a pleasant line or two and making 
the reader little wiser, if he reads such 
articles with any close attention. 

No wonder the responsibility of recom- 
mending children’s books tends to rest 
mainly with the bookseller. Lurk in the 
Children’s Book Department of any big 
book-shop, and you will hear the book- 
seller asked for “a book for a child 
of ——,”’ whatever age is required, before 
you can say Robinson Crusoe. Quite as 
likely, the purchaser, after staring in bleak 
bewilderment at the shelves, will carry off 
one of the numerous Annuals, and excel- 
lent value many of them are. The 
Favourite Wonder Book, published by 
Odhams at the remarkably low price of 
6s., though inexpensively illustrated, is 
full of first-class material. with a nice 
leavening of classical poems and out-of- 
copyright material. The best of the new 
Annuals, in my opinion, is Collins’ Maga- 
zine Annual (15s.), which includes two 
complete serial stories—one of them 
Biggles in Arabia, the other Black Hunting 
Whip, by Monica Edwards, perhaps the 
best of the numerous writers of fiction for 
children with horses as the main interest. 
There are so many horse and pony books 
that I simply can’t cope with them. And 
Captain W. E. Johns’ Biggles, like M. 
Pardoe’s Bunkle (the latest is Bunkle Gets 
Busy—Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 
8s. 6d.), needs no recommendation from 
me or anybody else. Indeed, if the buyer 
of a book for boys is anxious to give a boy 
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Some New Books for Children 


(or girl) what he wants, he would do well to 
enquire whether a Bunkle or a Biggles 
would be acceptable. He might include 
another B—Bunst (Oxford University 
Press, and excellently published at only 
6s.) John Newton Chance’s latest— 
Bunst and the Secret Six—begins with the 
words: “ Burglars, begad, Bunst, boy ! 
Burglars,” and doesn’t let up at all for 221 
pages. The breathless story is relieved by 
unforced, unconscious humour in the 
person particularly of the eccentric inven- 
tor, the Audacious Cotterell. The story 
will keep a boy quiet for a long time. 

But I digress. Monica Edwards’s wild 
horses dragged me from a brief considera- 
tion of Annuals. I did not mention that 
Collins’ Magazine Annual is full of good 
stuff. Itis and it ought to be. The Collins’ 
Magazine for Boys and Girls is the only 
really high-class magazine for children on 
present-day bookstalls, and ought to be 
even better known than it is. Excellent, 
too, is the BBC Children’s Hour Annual, 
edited by Peggy Bacon with the assistance 
of May E. Jenkin, the Head of the Depart- 
ment, and all the other Regional Organi- 
sers. The book is remarkable because it 
contains hardly anything but entirely 
original matter by most of the well-known 
Children’s Hour authors. It is not an 
anthology of already broadcast material, 
and is very well worth the half-guinea 
which Messrs. Burke charge for it. 

Hobbies ? Well, the Boy’s Book of 
Hobbies (Evans, 12s. 6d.) would be just the 
present for a family of many enthusiasms, 
or a school library. Model aeroplanes, 
railways, ships and so on, astronomy, 
photography, radio, natural history, pets, 
fishing, stamps—all these and many more 
subjects are well covered with many 
illustrations. Games ? Soccer, since it 
is seasonable—Soccer for Boys, by F. N.S. 
Creek (English Universities Press, 6s.) is a 
brief but extremely sound volume in this 
publisher’s excellent Junior Teach Yourself 
series. Soccer is not so well catered for as 
cricket was in the summer. There were 
several really excellent books on cricket 
then, of which the best, I think, is J. L. 
Guise’s Successful Cricket (Arthur Barker, 
6s.), which is full of personal recollections 
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Some New Books for Children 


and first-hand instruction. Of the new 
books I should mention the excellent 
News Chronicle Sport for Girls (8s. 6d), 
which is both admirably and amusingly 
illustrated and covers with authority and 
enthusiasm everything from archery and 
basketball to skating and Wimbledon. 

Fiction. All parents of very young 
children need simple colour books, pre- 
ferably inexpensive. Of these nothing 
could be better than the 2s. 6d. Little 
Golden Books, published by Muller. 
Brightly and well illustrated and told, the 
purchaser has only to take his pick. If 
the child likes dogs, Our Puppy is a new 
one, if stories, The Seven Sneezes or The 
Three Bears will be his glass of milk. 
Best of all in this excellent series—I agree 
with that eminent critic Geoffrey Grigson— 
is The Saggy-Baggy Elephant. It is per- 
fect for reading aloud. The elephant 
dancing through the jungle “ thought he 
was dancing  beautifully—one—two— 
three—kick. One—two—three and he 
shook the whole jungle, kick and he 
kicked over a tree.”” What reader-aloud 
could resist that? 

Fairy tales. How few fairies there are 
in the great fairy tales! And with one 
solitary exception, I advise the reader to 
stick to the classics. There are many good 
Hans Andersens, but I do not know a 
better than the latest, Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales, translated into English which 
is a joy to read by Mrs. E. Lucas, and 
really beautifully illustrated in line and 
colour by Maxwell Armfield. This is the 
latest in The Children’s Illustrated Classics 
Series (Dent, Ils. 6d.). Also new, and 
in this series, but costing only 8s. 6d., is 
a charming volume of The Arabian Nights. 
The best only are chosen (including the 
Seven Voyages of Sinbad). Sixteen stories 
admirably edited and arranged by E. 
Dixon, with colour plates and line draw- 
ings by Joan Kiddell-Monroe which 
really do hold the “ gorgeous East in 
fee ’—indeed 8s. 6d. is a very small fee 
for such a possession. My own particu- 
lar solitary exception in new traditional 
fairy tales, is The Faun and the Wood- 
cutter’s Daughter, by Barbara Leonie 
Picard (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.). 
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_ OF COURSE we 
safeguard money and cash cheques. | 
But we go further. We maintain | 
specialist departments whose func- 
tions, although not ‘banking’ in the 
usual sense, can nevertheless be 
used to very good purpose. These | 
departments will, for example, act 
as your Executor, help with your 
Income Tax problems, obtain your 
currency when you travel abroad. 
They will do many more things 
besides. But the moral of this mul- 
tiplicity of functions is simply this: 
if you have any problem of finance 
or business, the chances are that we 
can help you deal with it. And that 
is what we mean by ‘banking’. 
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Charmingly illustrated by Charles 
Stewart, these fourteen stories, conven- 
tional though they are, are crammed with 
invention and full of poetry and philo- 
sophy. Children like a moral if not ob- 
trusive and prefer the chief characters of 
fairy tale to be on the side of the angels. 
Historical novels. Personally I am 
very tired of Bonnie Prince Charliery and 
Cavaliery of all kinds. Oliver Cromwell 
may not have been romantic, nor were the 
Georges—though Thackeray’s classic on 
the four of them is as full of colour as the 
history of Arthur Bryant—by the way, a 
bright child would revel in The Age of 
Elegance. There is too much Preten- 
dership in historical fiction. But colour 
we must have, and no young reader should 
be able to resist the colour and well 
authenticated picturesqueness of Rose- 
mary Sutcliffe’s The Armourer’s House 
(Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.). Look 
at the book-cover of the little Tudor girl 
and, believe me, the book is every bit 
as enchanting. Tamsyn, the girl, is the 
heroine, and so the book is primarily for 
girls. If, as I devoutly hope, reading aloud 
is still a family practice, this book is a 
safe sure bet, and the illustrations by 
C. Walter Hodges supply all that the 
imagination desires. Good, too, is 
Cynthia Harnett’s new historical novel, 
The Wool-Pack (Methuen, 11s. 6d.). The 
plot is perhaps stronger in the sense that 
it is more exciting than that of The 
Armourer’s House, so perhaps this is a 
better book for boys. Many of the 
drawings—all the author’s own—have 
been made from the actual objects used 
in this story of a wealthy wool merchant 
who lived in the Cotswolds in 1493. 
Finally, I would recommend three real 
life modern books for older children. 
First, all open-air children who read 
Roland Pertwee’s The Islanders—a holi- 
day masterpiece of convincing adventure— 
should on no account miss the sequel, 
Rough Water (Oxford University Press, 
8s. 6d.). It is just as convincing and excit- 
ing. Second, a remarkable and wholly 
original story which I could not put down 
till finished—Brian Fairfax-Lucy’s The 
Cat Did It, a story of an unheroic and 
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natural boy whose devotion to a kitten 
leads him a dance of adventures, none of 
which is in the least improbable; and 
least and last, but none the less alive and, 
unlike the other two books mentioned, 
amusing—Virginia Pye’s Johanna and the 
Prices (Faber, 8s. 6d.). Six long short 
stories about the cheerful Prices, one of 
which, The Festival, can only be described 
as a scream. Why doesn’t somebody get 
up a young people’s orchestra in which 
the players supply many instruments of 
their own invention? Perhaps Miss 
Pye did! GEOFFREY DEARMER. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


HE third act of Die Walkiire, recorded 
by Columbia at a performance of the 
Bayreuth Festival on August 12 of this 
year on LX 1447-54 is the most important 
issue this month. The principals are 
Astrid Varnay (Briinnhilde), Leonie 
Rysanek (Sieglinde) and Sigurd Bjorling 
(Wotan), with von Karajan conducting the 
Bayreuth Festival Orchestra. It is, rightly, 
regarded as an honour to be engaged to 
sing at Bayreuth and we must assume that 
the cast assembled is about the best the 
world can produce to-day. The singing is 
accurate, competent, and intelligent, but it 
never rises to greatness, nor is beauty of 
tone conspicuous : but for this the record- 
ing must take much of the blame—it is 
particularly unkind to the soprano voices 
—and in criticising the balance one must 
allow for the fact that the singers were 
frequently moving about the stage and so 
at varying distances from the microphones. 
A transcript of a performance, such as 
this is, has an actuality that cannot be 
attained in the studio, and though there is 
much lost musically there is a gain in 
vividness and vitality. The earlier scenes, 
with the octet of Valkyries all out, are 
noisy and there is a good deal of distortion 
on the stage though the orchestra, in 
general, comes out well and the playing is 
of fine quality. 
Astrid Varnay and Leonie Rysanek 


RECORD REVIEW 


make a thrilling thing of Briinnhilde’s 
prophecy of the birth of Siegfried and 
Sieglinde’s exaltation and the long scene 
of Briinnhilde’s confession to Wotan, and 
his farewell, are both well done. 

Von Karajan, with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the State Opera 
chorus, also gives us a very lively Spinning 
Chorus and Sailors’ Chorus from The 
Flying Dutchman (Columbia LX 1440). 

For a complete contrast to all this 
strenuous sound turn to a charming per- 
formance, excellently recorded, of Juliet’s 
lovely aria from the first act of Bellini’s 
I Capuletti ed Montecchi, which she sings 
from her balcony while looking at Verona 
bathed in sunset below. Margherita 
Carosio is exquisite in this aria and almost 
as good in the one on the reverse, from 
Massenet’s Manon, sung in Italian, which 
we know as Adieu a notre petite table 
(H.M.V. DB 21336). 

It is good to read that H.M.V. are 
shortly to issue two of Beethoven’s late 


piano sonatas (Op. 109 and Op. 111) from 
the first two albums of the Beethoven 
Sonata Society made by the late Arthur 
Schnabel and long since out of print. This 
month Schnabel most beautifully plays the 
second and third Impromptus of Schu- 
bert’s Op. 90, of which the recording is 
very good (H.M.V. DB 21335). 

When Solomon takes up music alluded 
to as “‘ hackneyed ” one can be sure that 
he will make it sound as fresh as if written 
yesterday. So it is with his thoughtful and 
sensitive playing of Beethoven’s “* Pathé- 
tique’’ sonata, which I found deeply 
enjoyable (H.M.V. C 4117-9). 

Very beautiful, also, is Lipatti’s playing 
of two of Bach’s choral preludes in well- 
known arrangements by Busoni (Nun 
komn’der Heiden Heiland and Ich ’zu 
dir) on Columbia LX 1427, and lovers of 
the baroque organ should not miss Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in B Minor finely 
played on the Schnitger instrument at 
Steinkirchen (H.M.V. C 7858-9). 
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She Hallmarh of Quality 


ARTUR SCHNABEL 
Impromptu in A Flat, Op. 90 — Schubert 
DB21351 


DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU 
accompanied by GERALD MOORE 

Der Erlkénig — Schubert 

Die beiden Grenadiere—Schumann DB21350 

An die ferne Geliebte, six songs, Op. 98— 

Beethoven - Auto Couplings only DB9681-2 


IDA HAENDEL 
and THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by RAFAEL KUBELIK 


Concerto in D Major, Op. 61 — Beethoven 
C4126-30 CS4131 
Auto Couplings CS7879 C7880-84 


GUIDO CANTELLI 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

*‘Romeo and Juliet’’— Fantasy Overture — 

Tchaikovsky - DB21373-4 DBS21375 
Auto Couplings DBS9705 DB9706-7 


GIOCONDA DE VITO win GEORGE MALCOLM 
Sonata No. 4 in D for Violin and Harpsichord —Handel - DB9696-7 (Auto Couplings only) 


= “HIS MASTERS 


VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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There is a bumper crop of overtures this 
month which I can only summarise. Six 
Gilbert and Sullivans on Decca LXT 2609, 
well recorded, but played without distinc- 
tion under Isidore Godfrey. Four by 
Suppé (Solti and the L.P.O.) on Decca 
LXT 2589. Two each by Gluck and 
Cimarosa (Kisch and L.S.O.), Decca 
LX 3063. A mixed bunch by Heérold, 
Adam and Boieldieu on Decca LXT 2606. 
Some good, some poor stuff here, but 
excellent playing and recording all through. 
Sir Thomas Beecham, also breaking out 
into overtures, excels in Suppé’s Morning, 
Noon and Night (R.P.O.) on Columbia 
LX 1438, and, with the same orchestra, in 
Rossini’s delicious overture to his first 
opera, La Cambiale di Matrimonio (Colum- 
bia LX 1458). 


Also highly recommended. 


Ippolitov- 
Ivanov’s Caucasian Sketches, Tchaikov- 
sky’s The Sleeping Princess ballet-suite. 
Désormiére and Conservatoire de Paris 

rchestra (Decca LXT 2610), a concerto 
by Hayden for violin (Pougnet) and 
harpsichord (Salter) with Hass’s London 


Baroque Orchestra 
20594-6) 

Finally, superb performances of Beetho- 
ven “4” by Gieseking, Karajan and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Columbia LX 
1443-6) and of The Emperor by Fischer, 
Furtwangler and the same orchestra 
(H.M.V. DB 21315-9). 


(Parlophone R 
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SPECIAL TRAINING 


pong Fr pe SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Golden 
E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
ae Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
OUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. Full Secretarial 
training for women. Appointments Register open to 

students throughout their career. Early application for 
1950/51 vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 
Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 
Leboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


SCHOOLS 


PARENTS SEEKING SCHOOLS, Tutors, &c., advice 
and details free. (’Phone Liv. 1268.) Universal School 
Agency, eed Selhurst Road, S.E.25. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal, Christopher Edmunds, D.Mus. 
Secretary, C. H. Knight. 
LIST OF "CLASSES FREE. 


SCHOOLS—continued. 


UPPER CHINE SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
Independent Public School For Girls 
(Recognised as Efficient by the Ministry Seen) 


Headmistress: Miss K. M. Damon, 

Preparation for General Certificate of Education at all its 
levels; also University and other Scholarships (many 
successes). Junior Department, Music and Art special 
features. Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 

Fine Playing Fields, Hard Courts, Swimming Pool, Chapel. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 


J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 


NURSING HOMES 


BEACH House Nursing Home (Regd.), Kingsdown-on-Sea, 

near Deal. Ideally situated with verandahs on foreshore. 

Nerve, Medical Convalescent, Chronic patients invited to 

recuperate in maximum sunshine. Beach Chalet. Cen- 

tral eee Apply Matron. Phone, Kingsdown-on- 
a . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf. investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street , London,W.1 Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888 


YLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. ’Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


BLISLAND, Bodmin.—Tregaddick Hotel and Country 
Club—beautifully situated overlooking woods, rivers and 
moorland. Sea 8 miles. 


RIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. Facing the sea but away 
wa the traffic of the front. Passenger lift. Phone: 
5314. 


BRIXHAM, South Devon.—Parkham Towers Hotel. Peace- 
ful elevated position within pleasant garden, good table, 
high standard of comfort and cleanliness. Brochure. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; Garage. 
*Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses. 
Sea Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 
3213. 


DUBLIN.—Roval Hibernian. ’Phone: 74791 (4 lines 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


FASTBOURNE.— Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643, 


AST SUSSEX. Possingworth Park Hotel, (Heathfield 
298). Special terms to suit individual requirements for 
any period. Tennis, Badminton, Dancing and Putting. 


HAWKHURST.—Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H.& C. 

Electric fires all rooms, interior-sprung mattresses, 
excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. "Phone: Hawkhurst 3209. 


HEATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 
Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
Green 321. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully-licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


HOVE. Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


YORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
sélect; renowned cuisine; recognised motoring centre; 
beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KELLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th, our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


LEWES.—white Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—Watton, Proprietor. Tele. 94. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘“‘ Handotel.” 


LONDON, MAYFAIR.—Green Park Hotel. Regency Bar 

& Restaurant. Intimate atmosphere. Cuisine unexcelled. 
150 Rooms—Radio, Television, central heating, ’phone all 
rooms. Many suites with Bath or Shower Bath. Moderate 
terms. Brochure & Tariff ‘O’ from E. R. Bassett, General 
Manager. Tel.: MAYfair 7522. 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


MARLBOROUGH. Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


MATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
; MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
tor Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
“With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 
49. 


"TAVISTOCK — Bedford Hotel, ’Phone 37. Centre of 
Devon and Cornwall and on the fringe of Dartmoor. 
Fully licensed. Moderate Tariff, personal attention. 


TEWKESBURY. Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


Hotel. Facing 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
S Private Suites, 


outh and overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


ESTWARD HO! N. Devon.—The Dormy House Hotel. 

_Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. Take a 
holiday where you will find golf on your doorstep, seabathing 
within easy reach, good food, every modern comfort, including 
large games room and cocktail bar. Tel.: Northam 288. 


INDERMERE.—Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’*Phone 49. 


EXQUISITE 
Gaily coloured members 
of the Nymphalidae family 
of South American butter- 
flies clustered on flowers 
of a Giant Saguaro cactus. 
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